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FOREWORD 


A shared concern by administrative personnel of the California 
Department of Corrections (CDC) and by members of the library 
profession resulted in an effort to evaluate the existing conditions 
of library services for inmates of adult correctional institutions. 
The goal of improving library services was accepted and a plan of 
action was proposed by R. K. Procunier, Director of Corrections, 


in December 1971. 


Blue Ribbon Committee 

In January 1972 the Wardens and Superintendents of the correctional 
institutions were informed of the acceptance by Director Procunier of 
the California Library Association Blue Ribbon Committee on Correctional 
Library Services. 

Blue Ribbon Committee members were: Stefan B. Moses, Executive 
Director, California Library Association, chairman;Mrs. Carma R. Leigh, 
then California State Librarian; David Sabsay, then President of the 
California Library Association and Director, Santa Rosa-Sonoma County 
Public Library; Mrs. Winifred Swanson, Coordinator of Adult Services, 
Santa Rosa-Sonoma County Free Public Library. Mr. Euel Gs 
Tissue, Assistant Chief of Education in the Department of Corrections, 
was departmental liaison for the Committee. 

During 1972 each CDC institution was visited by members of the 
Blue Ribbon Committee. The entire Committee visited the majority of 
institutions; at least one member reviewed every institution. On-site 
evaluations were conducted of each CDC library facility. 


The following report summarizes the findings and recommendations 












of the Blue Ribbon Committee on Correctional Library Services. 
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INTRODUCTION 
General 

This report is addressed to the state of library services 
provided to approximately one-tenth of one percent of the population 
of California--inmates of those institutions administered by the 
California Department of Corrections. 

Viewed absolutely and without perspective, this fraction of the 
State's population may seem an insignificant factor. Take into 
consideration, however, the fact that libraries in prisons must have 
the same scope, multiplicity of services, and budgetary concerns as 
all other types of libraries, and one realizes the complexities of 
providing library service to this small segment of California's 
residents. The dimensions of the effort are inversely proportionate 
to the size of the universe in the correctional institutions. Infor- 
mation needs of the inmate population may be more difficult to 
serve because the need is so critical. 

Our tours of the correctional facilities were aided greatly by 
the complete cooperation of the CDC Job Training and Placement 
Division and the administrators and education personnel in each 
institution. The Committee was impressed with their obvious desire 
to provide adequate library service despite budgetary, personnel 
and space limitations. Especially impressive were the abilities of 
institutional librarians and others responsible for library services 
to improvise, to stretch dollars, to use the available free materials 
effectively, and, above all, to retain their dedication and positive 
outlook in spite of many significant adverse conditions. The 
Committee realized from the beginning that the attitudes of the 


people who provide library services are the most important factors in 


effecting successful programs. Committee members were gratified to 





find positive attitudes towards library service by education 

officials, wardens and superintendents in all institutions. Many libraries 
in early penal institutions of this country were started by the 

efforts of institution chaplains and have reflected a strong 

religious and educational attitude. While the religious influence 
remains, civil service promotional policies have shifted administrative 
responsibility for libraries into the realm of educational responsi- 
merity. Today, librarians in CDC institutions fall directly under 

the broad administrative scope of the institutional education de- 
partments. Immediate supervisory responsibility for library 

personnel has been relegated to various levels within education 
departments. 

The CLA Blue Ribbon Committee conducted its investigations from 
the point of view of librarians and library administrators attempting 
to assess the total operations of institutional libraries. Our visits 
extended beyond the physical inspections of library facilities as 
such to include the relationship of library services to the various 
Bects of the: institution. 

The Committee defined the following categories of service goals 
for institutional library services: (1) the educational function 
of the library as an adjunct to school and college programs; (2) the 
well-recognized recreational and individualized learning function of 
the library in providing materials in various media for inmates pursuing 
their general reading interests; (3) the role of the library in rehab- 
ilitation; (4) the library in its newly-mandated role as a legal 
reference center providing materials and expertise with which 
inmates may review their cases, prepare writs and seek court actions 


in relation to their condition of sentencing and/or incarceration; 








(5) the library as a resource center for the institutional staff. 

The various roles of the library as related to service and 
personnel, spatial facilities, budgets and finance were considered 
on each of the visits to institutions. While the Committee recognizes 
the limitations and difficulties in providing library service on an 
extended basis, it urges the Department of Corrections to assume the 
necessary obligations and to invest the considerable talents and 
expertise available in the Department towards improving library 
services. Appropriate background, education and training are required 
to develop a definite and established status within the institutional 
structure both on the administrative level and the civil service 


classification, basis. 





ABBREVIATIONS LIST 


The following abbreviations are used throughout this report. 


The list below identifies the agencies or institutions to which 


the codes refer. 

Code 
CDC 
CLA 
ccc 
CCl 
CIM 
CIW 
CMG 
CME 
ERC 
CSP-F 
CSP-SQ 
CLE=C 
CTF-N 
DVI 
Lae. 


SOCC 


PPeue yor ulieticiiion 


California Department of Corrections 
California Library Association 

California Conservation Center, Susanville 
California Correctional Institution, Tehachapi 
California Institution for Men, Chino 
California Institution for Women, Frontera 
California Men's Colony, San Luis Obispo 
California Medical Facility, Vacaville 
California Rehabilitation Center, Corona 
California State Prison, Folsom 

California State Prison, San Quentin 
Correctional Training Facility-Central, Soledad 
Correctional Training Facility-North, Soledad 
Deuel Vocational Institution, Tracy 

Sierra Conservation Center, Jamestown 


Southern Conservation Center, Chino 








State of California 
DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS 
Sacramento 


LIBRARIANS 
DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS 
Oectobemieded 1. 


TnStLcuLeon Name Classification 


CCC, Susanville A. H. Dykstra Teacher 


CSP, Folsom Dean W. Gregory Librarian III 


CMF, Vacaville Coleman T. Randall Teacher 
SCC, Jamestown John F. Spindler Teacher 
DVI, Tracy Calvin Tomlinson Teacher 


CSP, San Quentin J. E. McHenry Correctional Officer 


CSP, San Quentin Gerald Nelson Teacher 


CTF-North, Soledad Leonard Rudges Teacher-High School 


CTF-Central, Soledad John Raffile Librarian III 


CMC-East, Los Padres Dem Ran Wee Librarian III 


CRC, Corona Frank Capadona Librarian III 


CIM WChine Abe Oppenheim Librarian III 
soCcee Chane M. Quates Teacher 
CCI, Tehachapi Lloyd Schutz Librarian 


CIW, Frontera Marvin Rector Supervisor of Education 








SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


I. General Libraries 


1. 


Source of Material: 

Some institutions rely entirely upon donations by individuals 

and on library discards, while others buy new books from book- 

stores, remainder houses and secondhand dealers. There are a 

few institutions which screen their gifts very carefully 

before adding them to the collections. 

Selection policies: 

Some, but not all, of the institutions purchase their new 

books from a large vendor and receive a discount. Only a few 

institutions purchase paperback books. Most of the institu- 

tions have a system for inmate suggestions. Two institutions 

have inmate library advisory committees. Several libraries 

have good book reviewing ad selection tools. 

Quantity: 

a. Books: While the quantity of books was large, it was 
apparent that the quality did not meet existing standards.* 
All of the institutions have sizeable collections and 
most have few empty shelves and no place to add more 
shelving. These institutions probably meet standards as 
to number of volumes, but not as to quality: One of the 
Committee's strongest criticisms was that most of the 
collections developed from miscellaneous donations. 

b. Periodical subscriptions: Most of the institutions have 
good current periodical collections, but few maintain 


backfiles. 





*See American Correctional Association, Manual of Correctional 
peaidaniece Wash, DC... 1966... Srd)ed.-, pp. 502-518 








c. Audiovisual materials: Audiovisual materials were 
virtually non-existent. Only one institution has a good 
start on a tape cassette collection and listening area. 
One institution has a record player but no records; another 
has a small collection of records but uses a Swap system. 

qa’ ™panph lets) pidtures’, ve towtr Sonly fone institution has a 
pamphlet collection and that is a career file. 

Maintenance: 

Only two institutions maintain their books in generally good 

physical ‘condition. */This ‘reflects: the difficuity of ‘epee 

sufficient inmate help and training them to keep the collection 
in good repair. Several institutions have well-organized 
binderies. 

Quality: 

Several institutions should discard the major portion of their 

collections. These are filled with old and outdated textbooks 

and fiction that was popular with some readers forty or Fi tity 

years ago. Several other institutions have a good start on a 

relevant collection for today's inmate reader. Most institu- 

tions have been trying to purchase books in ethnic studies. 

Some institutions have the feeling that if the ethnic studies 

materials and special interest books (e.g. bridge and handi- 

craft books) are available in the club and study rooms, it is 
not necessary for the library to have them or to purchase 

any more. Others have many outdated and unusable reference 

books, particularly annuals. 

Arrangement and organizational scheme: 


All of the institutions use the Dewey Decimal Classification 

















system. Most still use Cutter numbers. All have a dictionary 

catalog and make an attempt to use subject headings. Most 

used a classed catalog as their only subject approach. This 

means that the inmates are required to be familiar with the 

Dewey Decimal classification. One institution has its 

accession records computerized and could very easily produce 

a book catalog. Several librarians endorsed the concept 

GO pamwuookmcatavog., “MOst of the institutions use .colornrud 

book jackets for displays. 
II. Legal Reference Libraries 

Through direct observation of the CDC facilities the Committee 
became well aware of the problems involved in the Supreme Court decision 
commonly referred to as Gilmore vs. Lynch. More yihean everesber one 
prisoners are contesting their own non-civil status. Until very 
recently it was not uncommon for prisoners in any state facility to be 
considered "non-citizens" and to be declared "legally dead". Prisoners 
today continue to relate to the outside world in a way that makes it 
difficult if not impossible to ignore their claims for individual 
rights. Censorship of mail is no longer stringently controlled. In 
ferriomiL) was .Observeds that the practice of .censorship of mail varies 
among each of the institutions. The policy of CDC seems to be one of 
controlled permissiveness allowing as many rights (including that of 
uncensored mail) as are in keeping with the welfare, safety and interests 
of both the institution and the inmate community. 
It was observed in the library inspections that considerable 

interest in current events exists among the inmates. This is evidenced 
by the constant and increasing demand for newspaper subscriptions, 


magazines of the news variety and the constant demand for books on 
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current non-fiction subjects such as black history, movements of 
racial and politically-oriented ethnic groups, and for biographies of 
leaders and personalities connected with such groups and movements. 

It is not surprising that along with this interest in current 
topics on the outside has come a more stringent demand for the rights 
of the prisoner per se. What this means penologically is that the 
institution, sthroughenontalilceor ats owns is losing its authority, 
or its right, to control what an inmate does, with whom an inmate 
may talk and what an inmate may express to the outside. The question 
of censorship of outgoing mail becomes somewhat academic, for example, 
when one observes that almost all of the institutions now have public 
telephones which inmates may use to make outgoing collect long distance 
calls. Thus, there is no longer any control over what an inmate tells 
a person on the outside nor to whom he tells it. Only a few years ago, 
such uncontrolled communication would have been assumed to be tantamount 
to unrest and trouble; now, the issue is reversed and not permitting 
this type of free communication would in itself cause unrest and 
probably disturbances. 

Hopefully, it is in the best interests of both the irstit were 
and the inmates, that the public's awareness and interest, however 
dilettante, in the entire correctional field has caused the problems 
of incarceration to be made known to the free world. There is an 
empathetic feeling for inmates and, at the same time, some understanding 
remains of the problems which present administrators face. 

Concomitant with issues affecting a prisoner's civil rights is 
the larger issue of prisoners' legal rights. It has been established 


that: (a) prisoners may freely communicate with one another unless 








a 


a 
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Segregated; (b) prisoners may enlist each others' help in matters 


regarding legal advice and writ writing; (c) prisoners must be 


provided access to basic legal texts, citations and other legal reference 


sources. Administration of this type of law library reference 
service has become a matter of logistics, finances and competence 
rather than one of policy, permissiveness or privilege. Thus, it 
became of concern to the Committee that the intent of Gilmore vs. 
Lynch, which decision set forth the obligation of departments of 
correction to provide access to legal materials, was being met or 
planned for in a manner that would be financially feasible for the 
California Department of Corrections, technically responsive to the 
Supreme Court's decision, and developed in such a way that the overall 
needs of the Department would be provided for in a manner that would 
be administratively appropriate. 

As is the nature of institutions, when each is separately 
administered and when each reflects a different need and a separate 
program, the extent to which law library reference services were 
provided varied greatly. Interestingly, the maximum security prison 
at Folsom had by far the most extensive law reference library and 
perhaps the most competent inmate personnel to service the collection. 
This collection has been built up over a long period of ene 

The collections in the other facilities are considerably smaller 


and in various degrees of completeness. Most of them have adhered 


rather stringently to the former regulation on the required fourteen 


volumes in the prison reference collection. Not all of the chief 
administrative officers have fully responded to the impact of the 
Gilmore vs. Lynch decision and, therefore, various policies regarding 


access to law library reference use were still in effect. In some 








institutions men in segregation were accorded reference service but 


on a limited basis. In others, only prisoners with financial means 


were able to secure Xerox and copying services from the State Library's 


central law library collection. All in all, it could be observed that 
the institution to which an inmate was assigned would determine the 
extent to which his writ writing and legal library service needs 


would be fulfilled. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


im. AGCmMInistration 


The Committee recommends that the overall coordination of both 
aS ET EEE PECOMMENAS that the overailt coordination of botn 


general library services and law reference services should be 
established centrally within the Department of Corrections. 


We feel that this organization should be reflected within 

the Department itself with a person responsible for Library 
Programs and Administration located within the Job Training 

and Placement Division. We suggest that such a person be given 
the classification of Assistant Chief of Education for Libraries, 
and that such person serve directly under the Chief of 


Education of the Department of Corrections. 


The Assistant Chief of Education for Libraries would have overall 
responsibility for coordinating the library programs in the 
institution libraries, developing materials used in the correction 
academy courses, serving as consultant to the Department's training 
programs, serving as principal liaison with the California State 
Library, organizing the legal reference services and referrals 

on a statewide basis, helping in the development of basic staff 
library collections among the facilities, and developing and 
conducting in-service training courses and programs for the insti- 
tution librarians. He would be called upon to evaluate the entire 
Departmental library program, and he would be responsible for 
developing the budgets for each of the library programs in the 
facilities and at the Department level. He would be knowledgeable 
in areas of funding, and would advise on availability of federal 


funding and grants applicable to library and information services. 


The Assistant Chief of Education for Libraries should be know- 


ledgeable on matters of grants and various sources of appropri- 





































ations. He should direct an intensive evaluation and build 

up the several institution book collections over a period of two 
years, taking each library in turn. He should assure that all 
book collections will be closely examined, and that all out-of- 
date materials in poor condition and books inappropriate for 


institutional needs be eliminated. 


2. The Committee recommends that the library within the institution 
should stand as a separate entity, with the librarian reporting 


directly to.one of the institution's administrators (omg. 


However, the Committee also urges 


Deputy Superintendent level. 


that the library in each institution be administered in’ cooperation 





with the institution's educational program. 


Our reasons for these recommendations are: (1) to provide the 
librarian in the institution with status and authority commen- 
surate with his responsibility; (2) to provide greater = reed omaae 
the librarian in administering a program that would function 


effectively not only with respect to the library, but also as an 








effective resource for the staff training programs which are ad- 
ministered by the institution's training officers, for the tegas 
library services, for the academic and school library service 

and for special library areas such as the medical libraries in the 
hospitals. 


3s Ihe Committee urges inhale wiere feasible, contractual arrangements 


for library services be established between institutions and the 





local county or other public library. 





The Committee recognizes that careful appraisal of variables 





affecting a public library's capabilities with respect to 
contractual arrangements with institutions is necessary and 
vital. A potential contracting library should possess such 
qualifications as membership in a regional library system, 

a strong extension program, well developed reference and 
information services, a large central collection, and where 
possible, the capability for outreach programs. (See Addendum 


on Los Guilucos Project.) 


The Committee recommends that law library services be 
centralized within the Department.of Corrections. Due to 


the prohibitive cost of setting up replicative collections 
in the many CDC facilities, a basic collection should be 
established in each institution and resource collections 
Should be developed on the state level with multiple 
copying services and micro-reproducing services freely 


available to any inmate. 


II. General Library Collections 


di. 





Institutions purchasing new books from bookstores should 
pool their orders and place them with large vendors in 

order to get larger discounts and make their small budgets 
go farther. 

The libraries should make greater use of paperbacks. Paper- 


back books are made better and last longer than they did 

in the past. Several copies of popular titles can be 
purchased in paperback for the same price as one copy of a 
hardcover book. There are paperback vendors who give a 25% 
discount on volume orders. Paperbacks should not be bound; 


this adds considerably to their cost. 
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First priority should be to thoroughly weed the library 
collections to eliminate worn, outdated and unused items. 
Library collections should be measured in terms of vitality 
rather than by numbers of volumes. All libraries should 
contain those titles in which today's inmates are interested. 
Gifts should be screened very carefully. Discards from 
other libraries should be given special scrutiny as they 


usually are of little value. 


A saving of staff time and simplification in the training 
programs for inmates could be made by the elimination of 


Cutter numbers on all books. Use of the author's name is 
sufficient for libraries with several thousand volumes. 
Only the very large public and university libraries are still 
using Cutter numbers. 

More use should be made of free and inexpensive California 
and U.S. government documents. Government publications 

are particularly useful for agricultural and gardening 
subjects. Other sources of free pamphlet material should 
De.explored. 

The librarians should keep informed about the topics that 
are popular currently and try to add these subjects to 
their collections. Ethnic studies materials are especially 
pertinent. The librarian should be in close communication 
with his Supervisor of Education so that he will know the 
content of the courses being given and the goals of the 
Education Department. This is especially important as more 


emphasis is being placed on college courses. 
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owe LnoSsew Institutions. which .do not have DerloOd.calwsubscriptions should 
have them and not have to depend on gifts solicited from the 


community. Information from periodicals is necessary for the college 


courses which are given. A back file of periodicals should be 
kept. NOTE: Subscriptions to Readers Guide to Periodical Liter- 
auupersnouldibe requined byrthose: libraries jwhichido (not)salready 
have them. Readers Guide is necessary in order to make maximum 
use of the back file of periodicals. 


Ties eetaff (Libraries 


Funds should be budgeted for improvement COfiethevstert vit bramres’. 


Only two institutions have good staff libraries. Most of them amounted 

to only two to six shelves of very old books and many depended on gifts from 
the staff. One of the key issues in modern correctional administration 

is the development of an enlightened staff who are knowledgeable about 
modern trends, sincerely interested in improving their own capabilities, 

and understanding of the sociological implications of penology. The 
Committee strongly urges an updating of materials in the "staff libraries" 
and the delegation of at least partial responsibility for the maintenance 

of staff libraries and selection of materials used in formal training 
sessions to the institution librarians. 


IV. Legal Reference Library Collections 


After discussion with inmates, librarians and prison administrators, 


the Committee was left with the conclusion that a central law library 
reference collection would be the appropriate solution for CDC. Duplicate 
and replicative collections and services could be avoided if a central 
facility were made available. In order to avoid replicative collections 
in the various institutions, and in order to insure that skilled professional 
law librarians will be engaged in searching out appropriate materials, 
CDC should consider developing a central law reference collection, perhaps in 


conjunction with the State Library's services, which would be geared towards 












law materials and reference for inmates of the several institutions. We 
would advise following the example set by the Illinois Department of 
Corrections. Illinois has a central facility with a librarian, several 
trained clerical employees and a wide variety of legal reference tools, 
high-speed duplicating equipment and communications equipment. This 
facility provides rapid duplicating services which reproduce on demand 
any material sought by the inmates of Illinois correctional institutions. 
The resources are those of the State Law Library. Rather than causing 
delays by sending out the actual reference materials requested, these 
materials are duplicated and delivered to the inmates. 

We would recommend against establishing a complete law library 
collection within each institution. First of all, the maintenance of 
these collections on an annual update basis so that they can be kept 
current is extremely costly. Second, investment of this type makes it 
almost mandatory that skilled, legally trained personnel be available 
to provide reference assistance. Collections of this size require a great 
amount of space which, as was observed during the Committee's tours of 
the various institutions, is not always available. Supervision, control 
of circulation, concern for damaging materials, and the apparent reluc- 
tance of prison administrators to make duplicating equipment freely 
available to inmates all contribute to the conclusion of the Committee 
that a successful law library in each of the institutions would jeatsene 
present time, be difficult if not unfeasible. 

We believe that it was never the intention of the Gilmore vs. 
Lynch decision, nor of several of the other decisions that have come 
down since Gilmore vs. Lynch, that the actual checking of these materials 
be available directly to each inmate. Rather, it is our hope that methods 


will evolve whereby all inmates will have equal access not only to 








materials but to responsible assistance by free personnel in using 
Such materials. One of the obvious factors affecting the problem of 
the use of "jailhouse lawyers" for assistance in writ writing is that 
of the exacting of payment for such services rendered. We feel that 
it is more in the spirit of the decision that the ability of an inmate 
to pay, in whatever manner requested, for law library assistance not be 
the determining factor in his success in getting information. Each 
inmate should have confidence in the quality of service and advice that 
is made available to him. 

One factor for efficient law library service could be the 
extent to which legal materials, including back subscriptions of 
journals and federal court decision, are available on microform. The 


Committee feels that one of the most effective formats to be considered 


by CDC would be microprint cards with almost 100 pages of standard text 
Beerouuced On. a 3X 5 inch card. Such cards can be reproduced at 


approximately eight cents each from a master copy. Xerox copies for 

the same amount of text would cost approximately $9.00. Duplicates 

of microprint cards could be sent to an inmate for retention as his 
personal copy. The very compactness of microcards which could be indexed 
and kept in a small box in an inmate's cell would make the microform 

an ideal format for institutional use. 

Consideration would need to be given to making available 
microform card readers. These are now available commercially at less 
than $100 each and could probably be produced on special order at a much 
lower cost. Since all State Correction Departments face the same issues 
at this time regarding legal materials, it would seem feasible for a 
central agency such as the American Correctional Association or the 


Federal Bureau of Prisons to make available specifications and place a 







































centralized order for an initial supply of microform readers. Inmates 
could be issued microform readers as they now are issued books or other 
materials which, together with a few basic texts in hard copy should 
provide most of the legal reference materials needed. Thus, the Depart- 
ment would alleviate the problem of providing a central facility within 
each institution large enough to house the entire law collection and to 
provide sufficient desk space and supervision for men to work on legal 
research problems in one room. 

It is difficult to estimate with any degree of accuracy the 
cost for a central state facility for the legal reference materials. One 
could begin by setting up a basic collection of materials in each 
institution. Such local collections, including up-dating, mightscoer 
$1,000 to $3,000 per institution. An estimated budget is shown below. 

The $245,000 estimated in the suggested budget would be an initial 
investment. After the first year reinvestment in microform readers might | 
not be necessary. It would be anticipated that much of the communication a 
problem between the institutions and the central library could be | 
handled through state-leased lines. Some funds should be made available 
for presentation of a basic "course" in correctional law library service 
that could be taught on a regular basis in each institution for inmates 
wishing to begin writ writing. A law library faculty member from one 


of the law schools might be found to develop a course of this type. 





A suggested budget for legal research libraries follows on 
page 26. 
V. Professional Staff in Libraries 

1. The Committee strongly recommends that every effort be 
made to appoint only qualified individuals who possess a 


graduate degree in library science to professional 











librarian positions within the Department of Corrections. 
The Committee uppes -thade’etne. Departmencmor Corrections 
Seek to upgrade the librarian positions to at least the 


level of Assistant Director of Education within the 
institution level. Ideally, the prison librarian should 
possess not only graduate training in librarianship, but 
also have had further training in sociology, criminology 
and related subjects. Furthermore, the librarian serving 
an institution should have had some professional library 
experience on the outside under the direction of a capable 
administrator. The Committee recognizes past difficulties 
in recruiting qualified and suitable people, but reminds 
the Department that at the present time many well-qualified 
persons are interested and willing to accept positions as 
prison librarians. In view of recommendations made under 
Section I (Administration) of this report, it is essential 
that the institution librarian be directly responsible to 
the deputy superintendent level. In order for this to be a 
workable. arrangement, and in order that the librarian be 
delegated certain institution-wide responsibilities, the 
Department must first select qualified librarians, then 
accord them the rank and grade concomitant with their 


responsibilities. 


The Committee recommends that those persons presently 
holding librarian positions - whether classified as teachers 


or uniformed officer staff - be restored to their appropriate 


jobs when qualified professional librarians are employed. 








Mila POE Ucar 2 
The main issues involved in funding to an appropriate degree 


the general library services of the CDC facilities concern personnel 


and collections. Once these two aspects have been appropriately provided 


for, library services can be improved through training programs related 
to well-defined policies. 

Due to the historical evolution of library funding, i.e., pri- 
marily through Inmate Welfare Council (IWC) funds and through appropria- 
tions made from the general institutional education department budgets, 
funding for library support purposes has been far too low. 

Regard- 
less of whether or not one believes in the principle that IWC funds should 
be used for institutional program purposes of this sort (as is now the 
case), it became apparent to the Committee that fewer and fewer inmates 
were participating in the type of activity from which IWC receives its 
funds. These funds are derived principally from hobby shop sales, canteen 
sales and similar activities. The trend towards inmate mobility among 
cpc institutions would indicate to the Committee that fewer inmates 
become "settled in" at a single institution and thus provide less hobby 
shop income and that by far the greatest number of the general population 
cannot or will not contribute directly through hobby work or other 
activities to the IWC. 

For far too long, institutions have relied upon library funding 
from a variety of sources.) | Rarely has the library been asked to provide 
a justification for a budget; what libraries receive appears usually to 
be unrelated to needs, programs or services. On the other hand, all too 
often, in the past, funds earmarked for library purposes have been spent 


in other ways. (Surveys as far back as 1940 by the Osborne Association 














noted that the radio headphones installed in San Quentin's cell blocks 
were paid for from library funds). The Committee on its tours of CDC 
facilities observed several cases of library support funds used to pay 
for supplies and other incidentals which possibly should have come out 
of a general institutional budget. 

To sum up these impression, it would serve no real purpose 
to argue that present library support budgets are even credible, and that 
appropriate services can be assured merely through their augmentation. 
It would be best to disregard in their entirety the present methods of 
funding library services and to set. forth a system based on a per capita 
ratio. To the best knowledge and experience available, a per capita 
Support basis can provide a program of total library services to all 
inmates both for the present time and into the future. One needs to 
consider a per capita rate for the purchase of materials (books, 
periodical subscriptions, newspapers, reference materials, and phono- 
records and/or tapes as appropriate). A suggested budget based on a 
general population of 20,000 inmates in fifteen institutions appears on 
page 206. It should be noted that the budgeted amounts as outlined below 
may be expended directly or paid in equivalent amounts to the local 
county/public library system with which the individual institution may 
be contracting. It should be understood that the annual budget suggested 


below assumes an existing core collection in each library; deficiency 





appropriations necessary in virtually every case must be budgeted separately. 


Their size will vary from institution to institution. The budget as presented 


below is an annual budget for general and legal library services, and 


includes the establishment of an overall coordinator for library services 


for the Department. 
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General Library Programs: Suggested Annual Budget for 20,000 population 


Materials 


Non-fiction (including non-book materials) 
at $10.00 per inmate 200,000 


Fiction at $5.00 per inmate 100,000 


Total Materials $300,000 
Personnel and Services 
14 Librarians at $14,300% 200,200 
Total Yearly Budget $500,200 
1 Assistant Chief of Education for Libraries** 
for central office, staff and back-up 


services 34,000 


Total Annual Budget 
for Library Services 


in CDG SinseicutLons $534,200 
Total for a Law Library Service (outlines next 
page) 145,000 
Total for CDC $679,200 


($679,200 would be approximately $34.00 per inmate per year for all 
library services.) 


NOTES: 


*One librarian for each CDC facility: $12,000 salary 
1,800 fringe benefits @ 15% 
500 travel costs, memberships, 
$14,300 conferences, special 
training expenses and other 
expenses 


**kAssistant Chief of Education for 





Libraries 520,000 
Senior Stenographer 8,000 
Fringe and overhead 4,000 
Travel 2,000 


$34,000 








Besic collection, in, eache institution 


tenet eo - rn ee 


Central State collection 
2 law librarians 
law collection 
2 clerical personnel 
Xerox and reproducing equipment 


Telephone, postage, etc. 


10% contingency 


if 


Central Collection: Total 


TOTAL 


Microform readers @ $100 (estimating 
9% of inmates will require a machine) 





$3,000 


26,000 
50,000 
12,000 

2,000 


1,000 


9,000 





Legal Research Libraries: Suggested Annual Budget for 15 institutions 


$45,000 


$100,000 


$145,000 


$100,000 
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INSTITUTION AND LIBRARY PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 
Blue Ribbon Committee members prepared detailed descriptions 
of the individual institutions and their library programs. These working 


papers contain evaluative as well as descriptive comment. 


CCC - California Conservation Center and Satellite Conservation Camp 
Libraries, Box 790, Susanville CA 96130; (916) 257-21837 ext 
Daily, 8-9, Dr. Andrew H. Dykstra, Teacher-Librarian. 
Characteristics of inmates: California Conservation Center is a 
medium-minimum security facility with a population of approximately 
1,200. Special training is provided for inmates slated for a later 
assignment to an outlying 80-man conservation camp. CCC has 
dormitory housing. 

Age grouping: The age levels of the inmates assigned to CCC are 
approximately in the same percentile as those for average male CDC 
population. However, in the ages 45 and above there is a lower 
proportion than for the average population. Ethnic group represen- 
tation is also in roughly the same percentile as that for the 
general population of CDC. Furthermore, offenses for which inmates 
at CCC were committed are roughly in the same categories as for 

CDC general population with the exception that there is a smaller 
percentage of inmates at CCC committed for homocide (6.8 compared 
to 13.1), and for rape and sex crimes. Somewhat higher percentage 
(20.5 as against 15.4) at CCC have been committed for narcotics 

and dangerous drugs. 

Grade placement: The median grade placement for inmates at CCC is 
7.7. This is almost the same as that for CDC inmates (7.8). A 
slightly smaller percentage of inmates at CCC, however, are classi- 


fied as illiterate: 2.5 percent. 














Programs for inmates: Inmates at CCC had been carefully selected 
through the diagnostic centers at Chino or Vacaville. Basically, 
the program at the conservation center prepares men for work in the 
camps. This work includes both conservation efforts and fire- 
fighting techniques. Special vocational and academic training 

is also available. Special programs on physical conditioning prepare 
inmates for working in the conservation camps. A good portion of 
the inmates' time is allotted towards sports and physical training 
activities. Division of Forestry personnel provide education and 
on-the-job training for CCC inmates. Dormitory housing permits 
intensive group counseling built around the various housing units. 
Inmates are allotted time for those sessions and are allowed to 
spend their unassigned time in the dormitories reading, writing 
letters or visiting. 

Miscellaneous activities: There is a large visiting room for 
inmates' families and several units where inmates and their families 
may spend several days together in seclusion and privacy. This is 
one of the progressive steps that CCC has taken. Weekend and 
holiday schedules are observed and no class work or training is 
scheduled. However, units in the camps are naturally on the alert 
on a seven-day-per-week basis for fire fighting and similar emer- 
gencies. Because of the distant location (Susanville), few work 
release projects are feasible. 

Privileges: Letters and reading material may be received fairly 
freely and without undue censorship. Due to the dormitory style 
housing, it is necessary that lights be turned out at a specified 
time although it appeared that considerable individual freedom 


existed with respect to reading and other activities. 
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Administration and Staff: CCC has approximately 350 employees. 
Various professional categories are represented, including director 
of education, librarian, chaplain and others. A number of teachers 
are employed in addition to the Division of Forestry foremen who 
teach conservation and fire fighting courses. There appeared to be 
excellent relations between the community and the institution al- 
though no specific volunteer services on the part of the community 
were evident. 

LIBRARY PROGRAM: 

Library personnel: The person assigned as librarian at CCC is by 
classification a teacher. His qualifications are very good, 
however, and he has done much to develop a satisfactory book 
collection. A number of inmates are employed in the library on a 
regularly-assigned basis. Inmates are usually chosen by the 
librarian. It was not noted that the librarian had been assigned | 
any non-library responsibilities nor was there any continuing staff . 
training or in-service training program relating to the library or 

the librarian. 

Books and related materials: Books are secured through purchases and 
gifts. The librarian makes a strong effort to purchase books from 
college-oriented bookstores (particularly in Berkeley). There 

were no noted selection policies although an effort is made to 

maintain a somewhat higher level and more sophisticated collection 
than would normally be anticipated for an institution of this type. 

It may be questioned whether or not the level of the collection is 


| 
inordinately high and beyond thre reading and comprehension level 
of the average population since only 4.5 percent had been classified 


as grade 12 and over and less than 50 percent of the inmates had 


gone beyond grade nine. Nevertheless, it is encouraging to have 











i 





noted an effort being made towards maintaining consistently high 


quality books. 


Physical facilities: The library reader areas, as well as the work 


and staff rooms, are adequate in size and are appropriate in 
location. The librarian's office is located in an enclosed area 

in the center of the library itself so that inmates and staff may 
readily have access to him. Through his location he is also able 

to maintain supervision and control of the library. The appearance 
of the total area is attractive though somewhat cluttered. 

Location and availability: The hours of service are restricted to 
those when the librarian is on the institution grounds. Since he 

is away from the institution for the better part of three days 

per week, the service hours of the library are consequently limited. 
Since a number of men assigned to CCC camps are brought to the 
institution on weekends. this restricted accessibility pattern causes 
them to be without direct library service. During the days that 
the librarian is in the institution. the library is open a great 
number of hours and every opportunity exists for inmates who reside 
there to make full use of the library at those times. Due to the 
librarian's good acquaintance with books and educational programs 
an excellent level of advisory services exists. Experiments with 
discussion groups and other activities are conducted. The librarian 
seems particularly sensitive to the potential needs and desires of 
the inmates, and endeavors within the limitation of his time and 
funds to provide an adequate and representative library services 
program. 

Extra-institutional resources: This institution is one of the very 


few of the CDC facilities (CCI at Tehachapi is the other) having 
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established a continuing cooperative relationship with the county 
library. The presence of the library in nearby Susanville no doubt 
enhances this relationship. Books, other materials and information 
services are made available by the Lassen County Library and the 
CCC library has kept the county library informed of the institution's 
needs < 

CCl =" “California -Correctionalinstitution Library, @P A00 .ebosmin ae 
Tehachapi CA 93561, (805) 922-uK02, ext.7el2 Oly SMF Ps =e 
M-F, 7-9; “Surr“jholidays’, 89-1lss0s Lloyds. #senul tay ere 
Characteristics of inmates: California Correctional Institution 
at Tehachapi is located about 50 miles southeast of Bakersfield. 
It is a two-unit medium-minimum security institution with a 
population of approximately 1,100. Approximately one-third are 
civil narcotic addicts.The median age among inmates is 32 years. 
The greatest percentage (25%) is in the 25-29 age group. The 
median grade average for CCI is 8th grade. This is slightly higher 
than the ‘médian for other CDC institutions (78 “for (CDG@ematee 
Slightly over 3% of CCI inmates are serving life sentences; the 
average for all CDC is 6.8%. Ethnic representation corresponds 
roughly to CDC institutions as a whole, although there are propor- 
tionately more inmates of Mexican descent (24% as compared with the 
CDC median of 17%) and proportionately a smaller black population 
(22% in CCI as compared to 30% for CDC black male prisoners). 
Offenses for which CCI inmates are committed represent propor- 
tionately fewer for crimes of assault and violence (homocide, 
robbery, assault and burglary) and exactly twice as many committed 
for narcotics and dangerous drug violation (31% for CCI as compared 


to 15.4% for CDC males). CCI is a two-unit facility combining a 





minimum security unit and an entirely separate medium security 














facility. Average age in the minimum security facility is higher than 
that for the medium security facility. Nearly all CCI inmates live 
in dormitories. Heavy emphasis is placed on group living and on 
therapeutic treatment. 

Program for Inmates: Classification and processing of inmates has 
already taken place when they arrive at CCI. Inmates are designated 
for either the minimum or medium security facility. There is little 
inmate movement between the two facilities, although reassignments 
may be made from one facility to the other for administrative or 
security purposes. Inmates who are assigned to specific jobs 
normally work seven hours per day. Many of the inmates spend a 
major portion of their time engaged in academic or vocational 
educational activities. CCI was one of the first institutions in the 
CpCesystem to provide for family visitation rights gSeveral of the 
bungalows formerly used by staff are now given over for this purpose. 
In addition, several trailers have been parked near these buildings 
to provide additional visiting facilities. Family visiting 


privileges have resulted in raising the morale of the inmate 


population at CCI. Inmates in the minimum security facility enjoy 
comparative freedom during evening hours. Little visible emphasis 
is placed on custodial supervision in the minimum facility. Since 


the buildings at CCI had originally been designed for women inmates, 
there is a carryover of the campus-like atmosphere which was indi- 
cative of the women's prison at the time. The medium security 


facility is, of course, more closely controlled and inmate movement 


is more limited. 


Administration and staff: The overall administration of CCI is under 
the Superintendent. Assisting him is an Associate Superintendent. 


The minimal and medium facilities at CCI are each administered by 
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a Program Administrator. The facilities share a Supervisor of 





Education. Under the Supervisor of Education is a Vocational 
Supervisor, and a Librarian who reports directly to the Vocational 
Education Supervisor. The Librarian at CCI has a bachelor's degree 
and has completed all course requirements for a master's degree in 
librarianship at an ALA accredited library school. 

LIBRARY PROGRAM: 

Library Personnel: The Librarian is responsible for the library 
programs in both facilities. Although a full library is housed in 
each facility, the primary library office together with the pro- 
cessing and cataloging area is in the minimum facility. Inmate 
personnel assigned to the library seem especially well-trained and 
suited for their jobs and many have higher-than-average educational 
backgrounds. 

Books and related materials: The Librarian selects all materials 
for the institution and orders from regular suppliers and jobbers. 
In addition, the Librarian takes advantage of discounts from 
specialty jobbers. This library is unique among CDC institutions 
in that it enjoys a long-standing relationship with the Kern County 
Library. Although the collections in the two libraries represent a 
higher proportion of books owned by the institution, by far the best, 
most current and most attractive books are those from the Kern 
County Library. The total collection is 18,400 volumes with about 
10,000 in the medium security facility. The nonfiction collection 
in the minimum facility is larger than that of the medium facility, 
although the latter has a larger fiction collection than the minimum 
facility. It is curious that there are only about 40 circulations 


per day in the minimum facility where the freest opportunity for 


library use is afforded. Other materials are available in limited 














quantities. Only four newspapers are received. The Los Angeles 
Times, the Herald Examiner, the San Francisco Chronicle and the 
Bakersfield local newspaper are available in both facilities. 
Physical facilities: The total space provided in the minimum 
facility is fairly adequate although a considerable amount of 

Space is used for work or staff area. The processing is done in 

the minimum facility where extensive records and files are kept 

on all books in the collection as well as books that have been 
returned to the county library. The general appearance, layout, 
lighting and ventilation of the minimum facility library is adequate, 


although more limited than the medium facility. 


Location and availability: Both libraries are situated in areas 
accessible to inmates. The hours of service are fairly extensive; 


the library in the minimum facility is open every morning and 

every evening during the week and in the morning and afternoons on 
Saturday and Sunday. In the medium facility the library is open in 
the mornings and afternoons on weekdays with evening hours on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. The library is not open on Saturdays, but 
does have Sunday morning hours. The hours of opening relfect the 
attempt of the Librarian to make himself available to the inmates in 
both facilities. Inmates are encouraged to use the library and 
approximately 65% of the total population do make use of it. Fifty 
percent of the population borrow materials while 15% use the 
library only for browsing and reading. There is a legal reference 
collection in the minimum facility with an inmate assigned to look 
after this collection. The inmate working there at the time of the 
Committee's visit had been an attorney. Information is posted on 


the bulletin board of both libraries giving names and addresses 
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for attorneys, persons and agencies on the outside who can provide 
various legal and social services to inmates. The Librarian makes 
regular tours through the institution,visiting segregation and 

other areas to ascertain reading needs and requirements. His 

effort to provide reading material to the entire population, rather 
than just the main line population, is successful primarily because 
the Librarian has established an excellent working relationship 

with various administrative adenrons of the institution, 

Staff library: The library program for the institutional staff is 
handled by the Librarian with the cooperation of the training 
officers. The Librarian catalogs and processes all books for the 
staff library which is located in the in-service training building. 
As is normally the case, the library for the staff receives minimal 
use although its existence and continuing maintenance is a promising 
and positive factor. 

Administrative and budget support: The budget for library materials 
is $3.400 of which $400 is paid for subscriptions to newspapers. 
$1.200 is used from the Inmate Welfare Fund for purchasing fiction 
and $1,800 is available from the Support Fund for the purchase of 
nonfiction and supplies. The amount spent on a per capita basis 

for materials is roughly $3.00 per inmate which is sufficient for 
adequate library services. Fortunately for CCI, the library enjoys 
a large subsidy through its relationship with the Kern County Library. 
The Committee is hopeful that such arrangements between other 


institutions in their respective counties can be successfully 


implemented from the recommendations of this report. 


















































Caltrornias institution for Men Library, P. 0. Box) 128. Chino 
CA 91710, M-S, 8-4:20: Sun., 10-3:30, Abe Oppenheim, Libn. 
When it opened in 1941, CIM was the nation's first major state 


correctional institution without the customary walls, gun towers 





or armed guards. It remains one of the country's few large minimum 
security state prisons. The program at CIM is designed for selected 
men, mostly first and second termers, plus those near release. 

CIM is now a diverse correctional complex which includes the 
reception and Guidance Center for Southern California (R & G), 

an 80-inmate work furlough unit, a conservation center for training 
inmates slated for assignment to camp (Southern Conservation Center) 
SoCC) and the main minimum security unit. A special maximum security 
Mniteeralm)Hald.-i6 also’ located’ at CIM. This unit, known’ as’ an 
"adjustment center" (A-C) provides a program designed to help 
maximum security inmates progress from extreme lockup to regular 
inmate program. The institution offers a wide range of vocational 
training and educational and industrial programs. Hundreds of 
private citizens enter the institution to take part in the wide 
range of inmate programs. 

Characteristics of inmates: The general population of CIM at the 
time of the visit was approximately 900: in addition, there were 
800 inmates in the Reception and Guidance Center. (These inmates 
in R & G will not be covered in this analysis since they do not 
represent CIM's population but were merely in process.) Offenses 
for commitment generally were similar in proportion to those for 
CDC males, although there was a slightly smaller percentile for 
inmates committed for violent crimes (including rape) and a somewhat 


higher percentile for inmates convicted for nonviolent crimes 





(including forgery in checks, theft other than auto, and sex crimes 
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other than rape). Median age in years for CIM was 37.5 years, 
considerably higher than the 30.9 years for CDC males. Only 10% 
of CIM inmates are under 25 years compared to 22% for CDC males. 
Ten percent of CIM inmates are 60 years and over compared to 2.2% 
for CDC males. Population distribution by race shows a slightly 
higher percentile for whites and blacks and a slightly lower 
percentile for whites of Mexican descent than average for CDC 
males. Although the percentage of men at CIM who had records of 
prior commitments was approximately the same percentile as that 
for CDC males, inmates at CIM had a correspondingly lower record 
of escapes and attempted escapes. Thus, it can be seen that, due 
to the somewhat older age group. there is a lesser incidence of 
violent crimes in commitment histories and fewer escape attempts, 
and a somewhat more stable population exists at CIM than at some 
of the other CDC facilities. 

Educational background: Educational background for CIM indicated 
a median grade of 7.7 which was the same as the average for CDC 
males. The percentage of total illiterates at CIM is double that 
for average CDC males: this can probably be attributed to the older 
age group at CIM, but it is still higher than any other facility 
in CDC. The overall average for CDC males is 3.1% of inmates 
classified as illiterate. This also indicates a tendency to empha- 
Size the educational program at CIM. On the average, a CIM inmate 
has on release an eleventh grade education. Twelve to fifteen 
inmates graduate from high school each month through the Chino 
Unified School District. At the time of the visit, five inmates 


were presently enrolled in college under the "College as a Parole 




















Plan: 
Program for inmates: All inmates in the main line at CIM have been 
processed through the R & G. The average length of stay in the 
R &€ G is 60 to 90 days. Most of the inmates at CIM have a seven- 
hour workday although schedules are staggered depending upon the 
nature of jobs. Five hundred and sixty-three persons were on the 
staff of CIM (as of September 1971). 
Library program: CIM has one full-time librarian with 3 (inmate) 
assistants. The librarian possesses a graduate degree from an 
ALA accredited library school and a master's degree in English. 
The librarian had a number of years of public library experience 
prior to his present position which he had held for some time. 
The library assistants had had no previous library education or 
experience. All of them were elderly inmates and more or less 
infirm. It was the Committee's impression that thev were not 
physically capable of fulfilling their duties in the library. The 
librarian was responsible for book selection, cataloging and 
classification, weeding the collection and deploying material 
throughout the institutions including the R € G. The librarian's 
responsibility for library services included that part of the in- 
stitution. The librarian also maintained liaison with educational 
and institutional staff. The library assistants performed shelving. 
typing and simple mending. The librarian observed that skilled 
clerical assistance was no longer available. The librarian 
also engaged in various non-library responsibilities. These 
included teaching various classes for inmates, outside of his 
regular working hours. The librarian provided training to his 


assistants,observing that the personnel situation was severe and 


that training competent staff was rather difficult. 
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Books and related materials: Relatively few books are purchased 
and no periodicals whatsoever are purchased. Most materials are 
received as donations from other libraries. CIM has an unusual 


selection policy. The librarian had developed a "saturdation 


theory", according to which the institution - libraries. recreation 
areas and living quarters - was to be filled with as many books as 
possible. Inmates who are already heavy readers will then not 


lack for materials: others would be led to read through being 
Surrounded by books. This theory calls for a relatively small amount 
of selectivity; three-fourths of the volumes discarded by the County 
Library and donated to the institution are deemed to be useful. 

The collection included approximately 15,000 volumes plus an addi- 
tional 3000 in the R & G. There were two paid newspaper subscrip- 
tions; all other magazine subscriptions were donated. Vast quantities: 
of magazines are delivered to the institution in bulk through 
collection depots placed in the community. Naturally, this assured 

a very high rate of duplication. No records or other audio-visual 
materials were observed nor were pamphlets or picture collections. 
Maintenance of the collection is poor. The material is badly used. 
Mending is done only when competent help is available. Books in 

need of binding are sent to CMF Vacaville. The arrangement and 
organizational scheme employed was the Dewey Decimal Classification 
for nonfiction. The present assistants in the library had physical 
handicaps which limited their ability to keep books in numerical 
order. The card catalog was arranged by author and title only; 
subject entries have been abandoned. 


Physical facilities: The library occupied 27,000 square feet 


(excluding space located in the R € G). The readers' space 








occupied approximately 1,850 square feet; staff work area was 








approximately 150 square feet; supplies and storage were 
approximately 600 square feet and office was approximately 100 
square feet. There were approximately 1300 linear feet of 
shelving - used to absolute capacity. Reading tables had double 
rows of books in the centers. Law books are kept in closed case. 
Specially designed "book-lockers" are placed in inmate units for use 
by residents. The library had inadequate incandescent lighting. 
Generally, the library was overcrowded, overheated and cluttered. 
The’ location of the library within the institution was good. 
Accessibility seemed optimum. Hours of service were adequate: 
the library was open 8 am to 4:30 pm seven days per week ; in 
addition, the library was open two evenings per week from 7:30 to 
9:30 pm. The inmates had complete access during their leisure 


hours. subject to the above library schedule. 


Services to users: Readers advisory services provided by the 
librarian when he is available. Limited reference and information 


service due to the lack of reference and subject information. 
Occasional book discussion groups conducted by the librarian; these 
seem to have been waning. Library activities and lists of new 

books appeared from time to time in the inmates newspaper. Good 
coordination seemed to exist between the librarian and the super- 
visor of education. The librarian is well acquainted with the total 
instructional program of the institution. A "college library" of 
3000 volumes has been purchased, coordinated with a junior college 
program; these books were still in storage, however. The books in 


this collection were all paperbacks. Auxilliary activities included 


service to restricted areas. Thelibrary provided books and 


These 


periodicals to all inmates who were not on the main dal ee 
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included the Palm Hall A-C which was located in the R & G. 


The circulation system was a manual Newark system. As was the 

case in most of the other facilities in CDC, inmates' living 
quarters were not consistently searched for overdue books due to 
contraband problems. Circulation statistics were kept only on 
materials circulated out of the two libraries. Books circulated 
within the living quarters were not subject to circulation control. 
The staff library was not directly under the control of the insti- 
tution librarian although he was nominally charged with the super- 
VIS1OM OL it. Theidmabrervanewas occasionally consulted on purchases 
fon the statil library. 

Administrative and budgetary support: Annual records of expendi- 
tures 1970-1971 included $300 for paperback art books from Marlboro 
and $100 for paperback dictionaries. Annual expenditures for other 
Operating expenses included $400 for binding and paperback books 
(this had been taken from the materials budget) and $50 for Supplies. 
Extra-institutional resources were limited. Aside from their 
generosity in donating discarded materials to the institution, the 
public libraries provided little or no backstopping services. There 
were not organized volunteer services within the libraries. Rela- 
tives and friends of inmates brought reading materials directly to 
them, however. Local educational and recreational services were 
well utilized. The Chino Unified School District provided. under 
contract, full-time academic instructors who worked within the 
institution. The school libraries of the district. however. are not 
used in conjunction with the institutional program. Since the 


library depended heavily on donations and other discards and since 


there was very little money for the purchase of new books. the 
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quality of the collection was fair at best. The collection needed 


weeding since there were Many Outdated and worn out fiction and 
nonfiction titles. The lack of staff time for mending and upkeep 
has resulted in an unattractive collection. The lack of diction- 
aries, even paper editions, was stressed by the librarian who would 
have liked to have made the main collection strictly a recreational 
one and have more serious material in a special college level 
collection in the smaller room. The collection housed in the 

R & G has received especially heavy abuse; the 5000 volume collection 
was recently reduced to 3000 through the discarding of mutilated 
books #) The interesting titles, in the librarian's Opan.On, ado not 
remain on the shelf but rather are appropriated by inmates and 
circulated among cliques. A small collection, duphbicating that 

in the main library, received considerable use here, where type- 
writers are available for use by residents in preparing legal 


documents. 


California Institution for Women Library, Frontera CA 91720, 


M-F, 8-4; S. 10-11:30. Marvin Rector; Supervisor of Education. 


Characteristics of inmates: CIW has a population of about 570. The 
average length of incarceration is between 12 and 14 months. The 


average age at CIW is 30 years, about the same as for male felons 
SueCDCMustitutionss\itThée tarcest percentage grouping at CIW is in 
the 25-29 age; there are comparatively smaller percentages of women 
under 25 than in the male institutions. CIW serves as a reception 
and guidance (R & G) center for all women felons sentenced in 
California. Many are serving a 90-day sentence in the R & @ section 
of CIW; these prisoners are kept separate from the general popula- 


tion, as is the custom with other such centers. Of the women 


released from CIW about 35% return as recidivists although only 
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three percent have been convicted of new crimes. It is important 

to note that over one-half of the women committed at CIW have prior 
jail or juvenile commitment records. This is slightly higher than 
the overall percentage for males incarcerated in CDC institutions. 
However, 25% of the women have no prior commitments; this is double 
that of the percentage of men in CDC institutions. It is also 
important to examine the offenses for commitment for women as compared 
to the total male population. Fifteen percent of CIW population 

is committed for homicide as against 13% for the male population; 

9% for theft (excluding auto) as against 4% for the male population; 
21% for forgery as against 4.3% for the male population; 28% for 
narcotics and dangerous drugs as against 15% for the male population. 
The relatively high incidence of narcotic commitments may be a 
partial indication for the comparatively high recidivism rate. The 
educational grade placement for women is 8.3 as compared to 7.8 

for all males.In light of the foregoing data. it is easy to see 
that a women's prison requires the same high level educational 
training and guidance as any men's institution would. In view 

of the fact that women prisoners suffer comparatively greater 
handicaps when facing the judgment of the free world on returning to 
the street,.their problems and needs become magnified. Attendant 

to this problem is the greater incidence of narcotic violations 
which require further counseling and psychological help. It is 
evident that full library service is necessary and required. 

Program for inmates: CIW serves as the reception and guidance 
center for all women felons committed in California. A number of 
federal prisoners are also housed at CIW; these are primarily women 


from the western states who otherwise would be sent to the Federal 


Reformatory for Women at Alderson, West Virginia. Upon commitment, 











or upon return to the institution, women are retained in the 
reception and guidance center for an average of three months. 

During this time, their educational, psychiatric and other needs 

are evaluated. Assignment is based on these studies. Recidivists 
and others returned to CIW are integrated into the general popu- 
lation soon after re-entry into the institution. At the time of 

the Committee's visit several categories of the population were 
established: condemned women; women in need of psychiatric treatment 
who were kept in a separate section of the institution; first offenders 
and women who resided in the honor cottages. The last were rela- 
tively free of direct custodial supervision and governed the cottages 
through Inmate Council. Eduational classes are conducted throughout 
most of the day, and women in need of academic study are assigned 
here. Other women were assigned to vocational education and yet 
others to industrial areas. Vocational education includes LVN 
training and vocational housekeeping programs. A number of women 

are assigned to food services. About 100 women are assigned to 

the sewing area, one of the principal industries of CIW. Evening 
activities include participation with outside groups such as Alco- 
holics Anonymous, groups for narcotic addicts, Parents Anonymous, 
seventh Step, Toastmistress groups and various sports groups. 
Miscellaneous activities: Visiting privileges are liberal. An 
attractive room for visiting is maintained and a relatively informal 
atmosphere prevails. Unfortunately, since there is only one 
institution for women, many families necessarily live some distance 
from the prison, entailing expense and inconvenience. Work release 
projects have begun and arrangements have been made to provide a 
work furlough program and a Halfway House (Vinewood Center) with 


beds for women who have been scheduled for parole consideration within 
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six months. Another correctional center, "Central City", is 
located in Los Angeles and provides facilities for sixteen women 
who are attempting to find jobs in the city. Women are free to 
receive letters and reading material from the outside. All of the 
individual rooms are locked at night. Women have free time in the 
evenings for television viewing, reading and visitng in the cottage 
day rooms. As is true with most women's institution, a "home-like" 
atmosphere prevails. Individual rooms have reading lights and shelves 
for storage of reading materials. 

Administration and staff: CIW is administered by a Superintendent, 
an Associate Superintendent, a Business Manager, a Correctional 
Industries Superintendent and a Supervisor of Education. The 
Supervisor of Education reports to the Associate Superintendent 
and, indirectly, to the Superintendent. The staff is responsible 
for the institution and for the reception and guidance center oper- 
ated by CIW. 

LIBRARY PROGRAM: 

Library Personnel: The library is staffed by four residents. 
Minimal supervision is provided by the Supervisor of Education who 
has only limited knowledge of library operations. The library is 
open Monday through Friday, 7:45 to 11:45 am, 1:00 to 5:00 pm; 
Saturdays. °9%30' tomdls30 am, 1230" tos TsO “pms oundayo, .. ous 

4:30 pm. There is a small library in the reception and guidance 
center which is also staffed by residents. Based on discussions 
with inmate personnel in the library, it was felt that some effort 
had been made by administrative officials to assign inmates to jobs 


in the library based on educational background and general interest 


in reading and library activities. As is often the case- those 
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holding job assignments in the library were eager and enthusiastic 
although they clearly were not fully competent tO manage or provide 
the full range of library services needed. 

Books and related materials: The library subscribes to 14 general 
interest magazines (some are multiple subscriptions) and to 7 
different newspapers. Subscriptions are purchased as are the 
majority of books which are added each year. No stated selection 
policies were available although it is clear that suggestions for 
titles are encouraged from inmate users. Generally, materials 

were Older and the overall appearance was not particularly inviting. 
There is a very limited collection of reference books. Most books 
are purchased from remainder houses and secondhand dealers. Many 
gifts and library discards are received. Four inmates on the staff, 
including representatives of ethnic groups, make recommendations 

to the Supervisor of Education. The book collection totals about 
10,000 volumes. There are no pamphlets, pictures, or audio-visual 
materials. Many books are in need of repair. CIW needs a better 
reference collection. They do have a 1971 edition of the 
Encyclopedia Americana and a few other reference books. The paper 
jackets have been left on some of the newer books. There are quite 
a few nonfiction books which should be discarded. There are many 
old and no longer read titles in the fiction collection. There is 


a start on a collection of fiction and grammars in foreign languages. 


Arrangement and organization: The Dewey Decimal classification is 


employed. The card catalog is a dictionary arrangement and is very 
well done. Cross references are used. 
Physical facilities: Total space of the library's area was consi- 


derably limited. Primary work are for the staff was not separate or 


enclosed. Administration admitted that there was a lack of storage 
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space. furniture and equipment. General appearance. lighting 

and layout were fairly attractive. 

Location and availability: Accessibility of the library was fairly 
good and the location of the two libraries was entirely satisfactory. 
In a small institution of this sort,where there is minimal control 
of inmate movement, the library and its services become more readily 
available than in institutions with stricter control. The library is 
open in the morning and afternoon Monday through Saturday and on 
Sunday afternoons. It is unfortunate that the library cannot be 

open evenings in order to accommodate women who are occupied with 

job duties during the daylight hours. We feel that there would be 
heavy use of the reference and legal research materials in the 
evenings. 
Services to users: Because of the lack of a professional staff, 

there is limited reader's advisory, reference and information services. 
There are no book discussion groups, lectures or film programs 

although many outside groups do hold programs at the institution 

in the evening hours. Interlibrary loans are secured. when deemed 
necessary. from the State Library. Although the library plays’ an 
important role in the institution, it receives little publicity nor | 


were materials aimed at increasing or encouraging library use 





noticed in other parts of the institution. Limited library service 
in the form of loan collections were available to the psychiatric 
unit and to the condemned row. A small number of women were in 
segregation and had access to library materials on a limited basis 
as deemed appropriate. It is assumed that the condemned section 

has been discontinued. 

Staff library programs: Library service for the institutional ouaces 


was limited to a small collection of books located on shelves in 














the office of one of the administrative personnel. Books were 


arranged in no particular order. A limited number of magazines and 


journals were available. Many of these were copies of the American 
Correctional Association Journal. Many of the books were pro- 


ceedings of the annual congresses of the American Correctional 
Association. The materials were provided from the budget of the 
training officer. There was no advisory library service for this 
collection nor did there seem to be an effort to encourage the 
staff to use this library. 

Administrative and budgetary Support: The total operating budget 
for the library is $1800 per year which would be $3.00 per inmate 
if the total funds were available. Of this amount, $870 is derived 
from inmate welfare funds which may be used for newspaper and magazine 
Subscriptions and for the purchase of fiction. The remaining $940 
may De used to ‘purchase nonfiction books... It is obvious that with 
the limited funds availabe it would be impossible to provide library 
services that approach the standards adopted by the American 
Correctional Association. Apart from the quantitative standards 
affecting per capita expenditures, qualitative standards cannot be 
met if the library does not enjoy a higher priority on the insti- 
tution's administration and budgetary scale. A high priority is 
given to the educational program and it would be expected that 
excellent library services are required for the success of the 
Overall educational program. However, it is impossible for the 
Supervisor of Education to devote sufficient time to develop high 
quality library services. Administratively the library is ina 
jurisdictional limbo. The Education Department is functionally 


responsible for its operation but is not directly involved in the 
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CMC 


supervision of the library program on a day-to-day basis. Inmates 
who are untrained do their best to maintain operation of the 
library. It is clear that a stronger library program for inmates 
and staff is urgently needed. 

California Men's Colony, Inmate Library, Box A-E, San Luis Obispo, 
CA 93401, (805) 543-2700, Sun... 1+8:15; M, 10-73 T & Wo8:30-7; 

Th. 8:30-4; F., 8:30-11, Frank Capadona. ibn. 

Characteristics of Inmates: The California Men's Colony is a two- 
part institution: the west tee me (CMC-West) is for older men; 
CMC-East is a medium security facility divided into four 600-men 
sections. The facilities have separate program administrators. 

At the time of the Committee's visit only about 225 men were living 
in the minimum security facility. The population of the east 
facility was 2,300. The east facility quads have both dormitory 

and cell housing. The west facility has dormitory housing. Inmates 
in CMC are primarily felons and a large percent are psychotics in 
remission. The largest percent (31.2%) of inmates at CMC-East 

are in the 25-29 age group; this is about 7% higher for this age 
grouping than for the overall CDC male population. Before beginning 
a phase-out period, CMC-West had almost 25% of its population in 

the 50-54 age group; 61% were 50 years old and older as contrasted 
to 7% for all CDC institutions. Over 16% of the inmates at CMC-East 
were serving terms for rape or other sex offenses: this is twice the 
percentile (8.4%) for overall CDC male population. Inmates in 
CMC-West serving sentences for rape and other sex crimes totalled 
25%. Educational level of inmates at CMC-East was nearly 8th grade: 
median grade placement for CMC-West's population was 7th grade. 
Illiteracy rate (5.2%) for CMC-West inmates was slightly higher than 


the median for all CDC population. This higher illiteracy rate is 
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attributable to the older inmates in CDC-West. 

Program for inmates: Classification and processing of inmates has 
taken place at the reception and guidance centers. CMC is becoming 

a medical facility with many men assigned here undergoing psycho- 
therapy. Several of the inmates are also undergoing chemotherapy. 
One of the administrators at CMC referred to the problems of inmates 
as "emotional immaturity." Similarities in the type of individual, 
offense and background and in treatment patterns cause CMC to 

reflect the program at CMF-Vacaville. At the time of the Committee's 
visit about 500 inmates were in psychotherapy with an estimated 

35% eventually undergoing some type of therapy. Two psychiatrists 
were on the staff and one more expected to arrive. 

Work and time schedules: Those inmates assigned to industry at 

CMC work in the automobile license tag factory or in a clothing 
factory which makes socks for residents of California institutions. 
Vocational training is offered in welding, auto mechanics. land- 
scaping, gardening, sheetmetal work and electronics. The men are 
encouraged to participate in group counseling session. The quad 
pattern assists this type of interaction. A large percentage of 

the men are engaged in educational and vocational assignments. A 
humber of men from CMC have been parolled directly to college; this 
is an innovation for the CDC system. Judging from the posted library 
schedule inmates are provided considerable free access to the library. 
Privileses: Letters and reading material are made available to inmates 
after some screening by the mailroom officer- Inmates may order 
books and magazines through the institution although the number of 
hardback books per inmate may not exceed ten. This restriction 

seems to be based on the limited space inmates in the dormitories 
have for personal possessions. Books or magazines ordered by inmates 


are subject to review and approval by the Associate Superintendent. 
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Prisoners in the dormitory at CMC-East and those living at CMC-West 
were allowed free time in the evening for reading and similar 
pursuits before lights out. 

Administration and staff: The total number of employees at CMC is 
about 480. The Chief Administrator of CMC is the Superintendent 5 
under him is an Associate Superintendent. Each of the four quads 

is administered by a Program Administrator whose responsibilities 
are similar to those of the Superintendent of the smaller institu- 
tions. Program Administrators may arrange for the transfer of an 
inmate from one quad to another if such transfer is deemed necessary 
and if both Program Administrators and the Superintendent concur. 
Staff officers at CMC responsible for education programs include the 
Supervisor of Education, the Supervisor of Academic Instruction and 
the Supervisor of Vocational Education. The Supervisor of Education 
reports directly to the Assistant Warden for Classification and 
Treatment. The Librarian, who at the time of the Committee's visit 
was on leave and wasn't expectedtoreturn, reports directly to the 
Supervisor of Education for the institution. Several psychiatrists 
assist with the psychotherapy program; two are presently employed 
full time and an additional psychiatrist was expected at the time of 
the Committee's visit. 

LIBRARY PROGRAM: 

Library Personnel: The Librarian at CMC-East is a professional with 
the rank of Librarian III. The Librarian was on sick leave and was 
not expected to return. No correctional officers had been assigned 
to work with the Library. The CMC-West library was run entirely 
by inmate staff although the Librarian of the east facility had made. 


visits there. One inmate at CMC-West was assigned to the library on 
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a full’ time basis. Inmate paysclassification, forthe, library at CMC- 
West was $6-$9 per month. At the time of the Committee's visit 

the person designated as librarian was. a Correctional Counselor Il. 
This man was in the library Wednesdays through Sundays. The library 
is closed Mondays and is without its designated head on Tuesdays. 
Students from California Polytechnic Institution nearby who are 
emploved by the institution on a unique work-study program were 
working in the library on evenings and weekends. These students 
received some salary, room and board for the services. Thev lived 
on the institution grounds in the west facility. 

Books and related materials: The books for the inmate library are 
purchased at discount from usedbook stores in Oakland and San 
Francisco. The previous Librarian had sent lists of desired books 
to the stores in advance then would travel to the stores to purchase 
them. Some of the books purchased were review copies and were 
fairly new- Some paperbacks are purchased and are bound by the 
inmate staff. In all. one-third of book purchases were new books, 
one-third were used books- and one-third had been donated to the 
institution. Gifts are carefullv selected before being added to 
the collection. One of the inmate librarians has had book trade 
experience and was able to provide some bibliographic expertise. 


No set selection policies were in effect. Requests by inmates were 


met as far as possible. There was increased demand for books on 
parapsychology and allied fields. Publisher's Weekly and Library 
Journal are used for book selection. Each of the facilities 
subscribes to nine newspapers. The east facility had 33 periodical 
subscriptions; the west approximately thirty. There wereno pamphlets, 


pictures, or audio-visual materials available in either facility. 
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Maintenance of books was limited to repair and binding. As in most 
situations, libraries depending to any extent on gifts usually suffer, 
as donated materials are not as current as purchased materials. 
Weeding of old nonfiction and textbooks and old fiction titles is 
needed. A good start has been made on the purchase with LSCA grants 
of ethnic studies materials including some titles in Spanish. The 
collection is strong in U.S. history and in religion but weak in 
languages, pure science and “vena esien There is a very good 
reference collection with many current annuals and encyclopedias. 

A backlog of books needs to be cataloged and processed. 

Arrangement and organization: The Dewey Decimal classification is 
employed. Cutter numbers are used. The card catalog is by author- 
title only with a classed catalog serving as a subiect approach. 

The library at CMC-West has a small reference collection including 

a Spanish encyclopedia. The general collection is primarily for 
recreation reading. The westerns were in very poor condition. The 
library has a bound set of National Geographic. Telephone directories 
are available. A four-drawer shelf list is used instead of a catalog. 
A®13S T° ofSneéw? DoOkseash posted: 

Physical facilities: Total space allocated to library purposes was 
adequate and the library was well lighted and attractive. Adequate 
workspace and office space was provided. Because of the design 

of the institution into quads, the library hours are designed so 

that inmates from only one quad could visit the library at one time. 
The Law Reference Section at the institution was adequate and consi- 
derably more extensive in both materials and space than in many 

other CDC institutions. This was due partly to the fact that a 


number of well-known "jailhouse lawyers" were at CMC. 








Location 








and availability: The location of the library was designed 


so that the inmates of different quads could have equal access to it. 


The hours of service were fairly extensive. Although the library 


was closed during the day on Mondavs, it was open six days a week 


ERomw si 3 0exto #345 a4 “Lhe library is open evenings from 6:00 to 9:00 


every dav except Saturday. The hours were Staggered so that inmates 


from each quad could enjoy five library periods of approximately 


80 minutes each during the week in daytime hours and free periods 


of 90 minutes each during the evening hours. It was eléeamly 


evident that the administration sought to make the library facilities 


accessible to all inmates on an equitable basis. 


Services: 


The work 


Library services for users at CMC were fairly extensive. 


-Study students from California Polytechnic Institution 


work in the library evenings and on weekends and were available for 


assistance. Reader's advisory. reference and information services 


were necessarily limited because of the absence of a professionally- 


trained librarian. Some Special programs had been scheduled in 


the library. A Great Books discussion group had enjoyed popularity 


but was discontinued because of the lack of Supplementary funds 


(Poathetiextraghimesspent by fthebLibrarian in conducting the group. 


The inmate law reference library was maintained in a separate section 


of the inmate library. Many of the books there were on loan from 


the State 


Library. There were 75 inmates working on writs in the 


law library during the Committee's visit. Interlibrary loans 


for law and other general books were obtained from the State Library. 


The library provided limited loans to restricted areas including the 


hospital and the segregation area. Recovery of overdue library 


materials 


istration 


sometimes necessitated the issuance of a Formai2s..” »Admin=- 


observed that it was common for inmates to pass books along 
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from one to another. 

Staff library: There is an in-service training library which is the 
responsibility of the in-service training coordinator for the 
institution. The coordinator selects materials for this library. 
There is a medical library in the hospital. Books for this library 
are selected by the medical doctors on the staff and the library is 
supervised by the chief medical officer. This library is in a room 
of approximately 600 square feet and holds about 300 volumes 

and magazines of interest to the medical and nursing professions. 
There is an educational library which provides shop manuals, sample 
examinations. ete. This library is the responsibility of the 
Supervisor of Academic Instruction. Materials are intended pri- 
marily for instructors! use. There is also a library with materials 
related to correctional industries located in the industrial part 
of the institution. It would be preferable for all library-related 
activities to be the responsibility of the institution librarian. 
Only in this way can coordination of the library and educational 
functions be realized. Because of the absence of a trained librarian 
at CMC it was felt that present policies were appropriate. The 
libraries for the institutional staff were not funded out of fre 
general library budget. An overall appropriation for total library 
services in the institution would be preferable. 

Administrative and budgetary support: The budget for the general 
library is $1,500 or roughtly 99¢ per capita, for=both fiction and 
nonfiction. It was pointed out to the Committee that, according 

to the formula in the CDC library manual for determining budgetary 
figures for institutional libraries, the CMC library should have 
a-biidget™of4S547568for nonfietion»and$8s900nfor aftotalscollection. 


Considering the therapy program in effect at CMC and the higher 
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than usual educational background of the facility's inmates, the 
low budget reported to the Committee was an indication of failure 
to achieve the institution's educational goals. Because heavy 
emphasis is placed on counseling and group sessions, because the quad 
System has effected a more personal and direct relationship between 
inmates and staff. and because of the comparatively shorter term 
of CMC inmates, the library should have a much more realistic budget. 
It is also felt that the library support budget should not be used 
for book repair, postage or expenditures for equipment. As with 
other institutions, no money had been appropriated for travel for 
the professional librarians. This situation Should be considered 
in line with overall CDC library policies. 

Extra-instatutionail programs: CMC contracts with the local school 
district for its teachers. This practice is employed by other CDC 
institutions. Because of its contractual relationship, it would be 
hoped that other mutually advantageous programs would be developed 
between the institution. the school districts and the community 

at large. The institution contracts fon delivery of audio-visual 
materials from the county's school instructional materials center. 
The institution also cooperates with the school district on the ex- 
change of textbooks. Administration at CMC emphasized that they 
were maintaining good relationships with the schools to the 
greatest possible extent. The Superintendent of Education 
explained that in previous years there had been cooperation between 
the institution and the county library, but that this relationship 
had been discontinued. One of the most promising aspects of the 
educational program at CMC is the use of the work-study students 
from the California Polytechnic Institution. This affords the 


institution the Opportunity to utilize the educational backgrounds 
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of these students. Fortunately the students had been selected to 
provide a sound ethnic representation. The Committee felt that 
the administration of CMC should be commended for this effort. 

CMF - California Medical Facility, Inmate Library, Vacaville CA 95688, 
(707) 448-6841, ext. 585. T, 10-6:30; W. 8-4; Th, F. 8:60. 
Coleman T. Randall, Teacher-Librarian. 
Characteristics of inmates: The California Medical Facility at 
Vacaville had an average daily population during the second half 
of 1971 of approximately 1,400 inmates. In addition, the population 
of the Reception and Guidance Center located at CMF averaged 450. 
The Reception and Guidance Center at CMF provides initial screening 
and diagnosis of all male CDC inmates sentenced from Northern 
California. The R & G population is kept entirely separate from 
the general population at CMF. CMF is essentially) a’prison hnospacan 
which provides specialized treatment for inmates with psychiatric 
disorders. The Superintendent is a psychiatrist. The program at 
CMF includes "extensive group psychotherapy, occupational therapy 
and other appropriate activities for inmates with serious personality 
or character disorders or mental illness." The population ateUMP 
consists of a higher proportion of white inmates than the overall 
percentage in CDC institution, with lower percentages of inmates of 
Mexican descent and black inmates. The median age at CMF is about 
30 years, approximately the same as the median age for all CDC in- 
mates. Inmates aged 25-59 years constitute 28.8% of the population 
at CMF. This is the highest percentile group, as it is for total 
males in CDC institutions for this age group (25.1%). Offenses for 
which CMF inmates were convicted constitute a higher percentage for 


homocide (17.3% as compared to 13.1% for CDC males) and for rape 
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and other sex crimes (15.6% as compared to 8.4% for all CDC males). 
Other offenses run slightly less than the average for CDC inmates 
and convictions for narcotics and dangerous drugs at CMF total 6.8% 
as compared to 15.4% for total males in CDC institutions. The grade 
Placement of CMF was 8.3, somewhat higher than the 7.8 grade average 
for total CDC male population. Only the California Rehabilitation 
Center at Corona had a higher grade average (9.2); CMF grade average 
was the same as that for CIW. It is interesting to note that only 
3% of total CDC males, and 3% of the CMF population, are classified 
as illiterate. Thus, 97% are equipped to make use of reading mater- 
Laie. 

Program for inmates: All inmates at CMF have been sent here from 
one of the two Reception and Guidance Centers. The program at CMF 
is designed for selected inmates who can derive benefit from 
Specialized professionally-directed therapy. There is a special 
psychiatric evaluation unit for dangerous or problem inmates at 

CMF. Assignment to CMF is based on psychiatric needs of inmates 


considered to have some degree of ability to respond to therapy. 


Daily time schedules: Schedules for inmates allow them to spend a 
designated period in therapy sessions. Most is group therapy and 


many inmates spend several hours every day in group sessions. 
Considerable emphasis is given to educational programs. The insti- 
tution offers elementary, high school and college classes, plus 
vocational training courses. Inmates are allowed to visit the library 
during regularly established periods. 

Administration and staff: CMF employs 562 persons including the 

staff of the Northern California Reception Center. A considerable 


part of the total staff are medical and therapy staff members. 
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LIBRARY PROGRAM: 

Library personnel: The librarian of the inmate library at the time 
of the Committee's visit was a teacher-librarian who was planning 

to return to teaching the following year. Prior to coming to CMF 

he had taken several library science courses as part of his prepar- 
AGLONs, "tl Addi tom uoErie paid librarian, ten inmates were employed 
in the library, each working 20 to 25 hours per week. Four pay 
numbers had been assigned to the library. An additional ten inmates 
from the Reception and Guidance Center were assigned to work during 
the hours that the library was open to R & G inmates. 

Books and related materials: A large portion of the book collection 
had been donated. The librarian pointed out that the University of 
California at Berkeley once held a book drive for CMF. The legal 
section of the library was housed in one section of the general 
inmate library. Approximately $200 per year was spent on serials 

and continuations to update the legal collection. Inmates have the 
privilege of borrowing legal materials and taking them to their 
Cede 

Physical facilities: The general appearance of the library was 
fairly attractive. Adequate furniture, lighting and ventilation were 
provided. 

Location and availability: The library was located in an accessible 
area of the institution. Since the design of CMF is on the telephone 
pole plan, the library was equally accessible to housing, educational 
and recreational facilities and traffic patterns. The library was 
open Tuesday through Saturday from 8-11:30 and 3:00-3:45 and on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Friday evenings from 5:00-6:30. In addition, the 


library was open Tuesday through Saturday from 1:00-2:45 for the 
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Reception and Guidance Center population. The library was not open 
later because group meetings were held in the library in the evenings. 
Staff library: The staff and medical records library was located in 
another part of the institution. This library was for the use of 
medical, counseling and custodial staff. There were over 100 journals 
and approximately 4,000 volumes aranged by special interests. The 
responsibility for the staff and medical records library fell to the 
medical records librarian. Books were selected by a staff committee. 
Vertical files on current interest topics (pornography, homosexuality 
and drugs) were available. The medical records librarian also served 
as secretary and business manager for the library. A library 
committee borrows books from Travis AFB, the State Library and uses 
MEDLARS. Staff and inmates compile bibliographies on various sub- 
jects. Index Medicus is used. The card catalog has 15 drawers 

with an author and a title and subject division. The Dewey Decimal 
Classification is used, but books are shelved by reader interest 
categories. There is a research file of pamphlets and clippings 

from newspapers and magazines arranged by subject. There is a card 
Indexstorthistmaterial«.oThe library has a history of the California 
Medical Facility. The Committee noted the very attractive arrangement 
of the library. Books and journals are displayed very effectively. 
Jackets of new books are displayed. 

Inmate library, books and related materials (additional comments): 
Purchases new books from a large vendor at a discount. Buys some 
secondhand books. Receives some gifts. Has purchased only a few 
paperbacks. Inmates make suggestions. The librarian uses Library 


Journal, Publishers' Weekly, and the Standard Catalog for Public 


Libraries as selection tools. Subscribes to 62 magazines and 5 


newspapers. Receives some few gift subscriptions. A small record 
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CRC. - 


collection circulates on a swap basis. There are no pamphlets or 
pictures. Has a very efficient mending and bindery operation, but 
many books are in need of repair. Many of the old fiction titles 
and travel books should be discarded. The reference collection is 
good. The periodicals collection is good, but older issues are sent 
to the closed wings. Requests for specific issues or articles have 
to be sent to the State Library. Each of the ethnic clubs Hageaes 
own collection. Some titles, including a collection of books in 
Spanish, are available in the library. Has many series such as the 
Tom Swift series in the fiction collection. There are many old 
novels. There are some discards from libraries. The 
collection appears to be weak in science and technology. There was 
very little on crafts and hobbies, although there was a good sized 
collection in the occupational therapy section of the facility. The 
collection is very strong in U.S. history. The library buys multiple 
copies of some popular titles, especially those used in the psycho- 
therapy program. 

Arrangement and organization: Uses the 16th edition of the Dewey 
Decimal classification and the Sears list of subject headings. Does 
not use Cutter numbers. The card catalog is a dictionary arrangement 
and there is a subject guide to the Dewey Decimal scheme. Uses book 
jackets for displays. 

Special: One of the outstanding projects at CMF was the recording 
of books for the blind. Excellent studio and sound facilities were 
provided. 

California Rehabilitation Center Library, P. 0. Box 841, Corona 

CA 91720, Sun-S, 8-4, 6-8. Frank Capadona, Librarian. 


Characteristics of inmates: ' The °California Rehabilitation Center 


at Corona provides inpatient treatment for narcotic addicts in the 
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state's civil commitment program. There is a population of 1,400 
inmates (classified by "N" numbers designating civil commitment) 

and 60 inmates with "A" and "B" numbers (designating felony commit- 
ments). In addition, 200 women with civil commitments technically 
are under the custodial care of CRC but are housed at the Patton 
State Hospital. The 60 men at CRC under felony commitments. are 

there as work crew and are minimum custody inmates. Because of the 
small number and because their offenses are not related to the treat- 
Ment program at CRC, the felon population will not be included in 

the analysis of the institution. These men assigned to the support 
staff of CRC have a median age somewhat higher than the average 

for CDC males and a median grade average somewhat higher than average 
(9.2). Of thosexemplhoyed) atiuCRC, afar greater proportion are white 
(81% compared to 52% white for the total CDC population). Comparable 
Statistical analysis of the 1,400 civil commitment population at CRC 
was not available in the data provided by the Department. 

Program for inmates: The inmates at CRC have all been sentenced under 
Civil commitment. All have histories of narcotic use. A large 
medical staff is employed at CRC. Emphasis is now being directed 
toward the sociological characteristics of the population. Inmates 
are provided ample time for pursuit of recreational and educational 
activities. The institution occupies the buildings of a former 
nesortphotelyandethereba sid ittier of« they ustalisense.of; custodial 
control and institutional atmosphere. Various of the "mark units" 
(inmate classification) serve as control groups in experimental 
programs of rehabilitation. One of the unit's (Unit #5) residents 
use the CRC staff library to develop their own programs. The use of 
the term "resident" rather than "inmate" indicates the approach 


used at CRC in dealing with those committed there. Visiting pri- 
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vileges, weekend and holiday privileges and schedules and work 
release projects all exist in varying degrees to encourage the 
residents to prepare for a successful return to the outside. The 
program at Unit 5 is directly related to parole. 

Administration and staff: Total staff at CRC is about 550. Much 
of the professional staff performs research in sociology and medi - 
cine. The institution has developed an active program in community 
relations and a number of groups from the community participate in 
programs of the “institution. 

LIBRARY PROGRAM: 

Library Personnel: The Librarian at Corona is a professional with 
the grade of Librarian III. The Librarian had previous experience 
at California Men's Colony and has a good understanding of the 


Special needs and requirements of the library program at CRC. 


Books and related materials: Books are purchased at discount through 
regular vendors. Some books are purchased from stores which offer 
10% or less discounts. Books are selected within the constraints of 


a very limited budget to fit areas of reader interest and demand. 

The librarian has not used paperbacks but said he would like to. 

He is very selective of the gifts added to the collection. CRC 

inmates make suggestions for titles to be purchased. The library | 
subscribes to 25 magazines and 5 newspapers. There are 150 cassette 
tapes and the librarian hopes to add drama and poetry tapes in the 
future. There is a collection of career pamphlets. Most of the 
collection is in very good condition. The quality of the collection 

is very good, especially in grammar, business, mathematics and 
literature. The pure and applied science sections (500,600) should 


be strengthened. The library needs more books in Spanish although 


Many residents are illiterate in both Spanish and English. 


a 
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Arrangement and organization: The Dewey Decimal classification is 


employed. The card catalog is author-title only with a classed 
catalog providing the only subject access. There is a good 
Opportunity, to develop a book catalog as the accession records are 
computerized. It would be very helpful to have a book catalog for 
use in the other libraries of the institution. 

Physical facilitiess,.The mesidents' library was in adequate quarters, 
attractively arranged, with ample reading and lounging facilities. 
Location and availability: The library is located in the dormitory 
area and is accessible to most of the men most of the time. Library 
hours are arranged to provide maximum access to the largest number 
of residents. The library is open on a seven-day per week basis 
from 8-11:30 in the morning, 2-5 in the afternoon and 0 <9e3 Owain 
the evening. 

Budget: The budget for the resident library is $435. No mention of 
the inmate welfare fund for Supplementary library support was made. 
staff library services: There is an extensive library for the 
profLessional staffowith a large number of subscriptions to pro- 
fessional journals and a collection caA Oe principally in the areas 
of psychology, delinquency and medicine. Part of the eollection of 
the staff library is kept at the Patton State Hospital. . The staff 
library is in a fairly adequate room in the main buaddinssofnthe 
institution adjacent to the offices of the professional and research 
staff. The Patton Library of 2,500 volumes is maintained for the 
women inmates who are housed at Patton State Hospital. The librarian 
tries to visit the library every other week. The Unit 5 Library and 
Learning Center is run by two teachers under the Supervision of the 
librarian. The learning center has a new Job Opportunities Service 


On aperature cards. There is a small legal section. The library 
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has newspapers, telephone directories, books for recreational reading 
and several psychology texts. A computer printout of the collection 
titles is provided. The Personnel Library is under the direction of 
the Research Director. It has many journals and reports on research 
and personnel. Journals are not routed. New books are listed in 

the library bulletin. Jackets from new books are displayed ona 
bulletin board. 

Cablioriia state Prison senorsom Prison Library, Box W, Represa 

CA 95671, Dean W. Gregory, Librarian. 

Characteristics of inmates: Folsom State Prison is the State's only 
maximum security facility. Population at the time of the Committee's 
visit was 1,400. Folsom's purpose is treatment and control of 
inmates requiring greater custodial restraint than is available at 
other state correctional facilities. Folsom houses persons who are 
serving long sentences, habitual criminals, and those hard-to-manage 
individuals who would pose a threat to safe operation and good order 
at other institutions. The offenses for which inmates at Folsom 
Prison have been committee range somewhat higher than average for 
homocide and sex crimes, and lower than the CDC norm for simple 
assault and forgery. Escapees and habitual criminals are represented 


in a higher proportion at Folsom than for the total CDC male popu- 


lation. Age groups show a considerably older population at Folsom 
than the total for CDC males. There are no inmates under 203 only 
11% are 29 or younger, compared to 47% for all CDC males. Folsom 


also has a much higher than average (4.2%) of inmates 60 years and 
older. Approximately 55% of Folsom inmates are between age 35 and 
50, compared with approximately 20% in this age grouping for all 


CDC males. It is difficult to determine an average length of stay. 
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due to the indeterminate sentencing system in California. However, 
Folsom has by far the greatest number of inmates (13.5%) serving 
Straight life sentences; this compare to the CDC average of 6.8% 
serving straight life sentences. Due to the fact that many inmates 
at Folsom are serving third and fourth terms and are sentenced as 
habitual criminals, the average duration of time served is much 
greater than for inmates in the other institutions. Educational 
background for inmates at Folsom is somewhat lower than average. 

The median grade is 7.4 compared to 7.8 for all CDC males. The 
illiteracy rate of 3.6% at Folsom is compared to 3.1% for CDC. 
Approximately 37% at Folsom are classified as grade six or under, 
compared to about 30% for the total CDC male population. 

Program for inmates: Folsom State Prison as a maximum security 
facility is designed for special types of inmates. Classification 
OF inmates assigned to Folsom represents certain exceptional cate- 
gories. The criteria used for assigning inmates to Folsom include 
age, term of status and offense. Inmates at Folsom usually are 
recidivists or problem inmates. Inmates at Folsom usually have been 
committed from other institutions or have served time in one or more 
SL Lice CLierechCsinstitutions. Maily timesschedule: for inmates is 
very tightly controlled. There is early lockup at Folsom,so inmates 
have considerable free time for reading and hobby work in their cells. 
There are no evening activities for inmates at Folsom. Some educa- 
tional and vocational training programs are available although the 
greater proportion of inmates prefer to complete their assigned tasks 
and not be involved with the school programs. Education courses at 
Folsom are mostly in elementary education (grades 1-4) with some 
advanced training. There is a business education program and a 


typewriting instruction program. Inmates may take classes in con- 
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junction with Sacramento City College. Folsom also serves as a 
satellite campus of Los Cerritos College. One of the problems 
facing the library is that it is not accessible to all parts of 

the institution. The fairly strict control of inmate movement 
precludes full use of the library service. 

LIBRARY PROGRAM: 

Library personnel: There is one professional librarian and a number 
of inmate personnel. It appears that the inmate personnel have 
considerable control over the library activities and policies. The 
librarian is involved in several group programs such as the writers 
group and a chess club. The library's limited space makes it 
accessible to a very few inmates at one time. A correction officer 
at a post outside the library controls access through a key system. 
There is a good selection program at the library with book reviews 
used extensively. The library does not make use of paperback books 
Since"they are never returned!’ Inmates' requests and general subject 
areas of interest to inmates (science fiction and mysteries) are 
used partly as criteria for selection of library materials. Books 
are purchased through a jobber (Baker and Taylor in Reno, Nevada). 
The library spends $700 annually for periodical subscriptions and 
receives 76 titles. Among these areblack magazines and newspapers, 
a Chicano newspaper and several newspapers of general interest. 
There is a full collection of telephone books for cities in Calif-= 
ornia and other nearby states. 

staff library: Very limited use is made by institutional staff of 
the staff library. The librarian at Folsom does not relate directly 
to the education department or to other parts of the institution 


providing educational or vocational programs for inmates. The library 
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is open from 8-2:30 seven days per week. 


The librarian works five 


days a week including Saturday. The early closing hours reflect the 


relatively early lockup time at Folsom. There is a budget of $3500 
for nonfiction and $2300 for fiction which is taken from the inmate 
welfare fund. In addition to the $720 for magazines (also taken from 
the inmate welfare fund) there is $100 for general expenses. 
Administration: The administrative setup at Folsom is unique in that 
the librarian reports directly to one of the associate wardens. 
However, this should not preclude a good liaison with education 
stant. 


California State Prison at San Quentin Library, San Quentin CA 
ee i ec goth Quentin poprany, 


94964, (415) 454-1460, ext. 489, M-F, 8-11:30, 12:30-4; S., Sun. 


8-11, 12-3. Mr. J. E. McHenry, Correctional Officer-Librarian. 


Characteristics of inmates: San Quentin is a medium-security prison 
ae ee ee tee Ol inmates 


with a population of approximately 2,200. Normal capacity for this 


institution is 4,000. Many of the inmates have been brought here 
from other institutions. Forty percent are from Northern California 
and 60% from Southem California. The median age for San Quentin 
inmates is 31.5 years which is slightly higher than the 30.9 average 
for total males in CDC institutions. There is a lower proportion of 
inmates aged 20-24 (11.5%) than the CDC average ( 21%). The largest 
percent (55%) of San Quentin inmates are in the age group from 
25-343; the CDC average is 42%. Proportionately more men are serving 
time in San Quentin for homicide (18.6%) and rape and other sex 
crimes (10%) than is the average for CDC (13.1% and 8%). A somewhat 
lower percent (12.8%) at San Quentin are serving terms for narcotics 
and dangerous drugs convictions as compared to the 15.4% average for 
all CDC males. Black inmates at San Quentin constitute a higher 


the population (35.4%) than the average for CDC insti- 


percentage of 
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tutions (30%). Although approximately 52% of all CDC males are 
white, only 46.5% of the San Quentin population is white. Mexican 
descent population (16.2%) is equivalent to the total for CDC. 

Only 10% of San Quentin's inmates have no prior commitment record; 
49% have prior jail and juvenile commitments and 41.5% have a prior 
prison commitment. Twenty-seven percent have records of escape. 
Some 2.7% of San Quentin's inmates are classified as illiterate. 
The median grade placement is 7.8 which is the same as the median 
for all CDC males. Thirty percent of San Quentin's inmates are 
classified as sixth grade or under. 

Program for inmates: One-half of the inmates are paroled through 
San Quentin. More are being employed in work-furlough programs 
chiefly as surgical aides, male nurses, car wash men, cooks, 
nursery men and helpers in construction work.. There is an LVN 
(Licensed Vocational Nurse) accredited program at San Quentin and 
on-the-job training is available to men in the LVN program at the 
prison hospital. Seventy-four percent of San Quentin inmates are 
enrolled in academic programs. There is a college program in which 
about twenty men are enrolled which offers A.A. degrees. 
Administration and staff: San Quentin is administered by a warden, 
three associate wardens (Care and Treatment, Administration and 
Custody). The Superintendent of Education is ynderpthe Associate 


Warden Care and Treatment. The Librarian reports directly to 


5 
the Superintendent of Education. 

LIBRARY PROGRAM: 

Library personnel: The librarian at San Quentin is a correctional 
officer whose full time responsibility is the supervision of the 


library program. There is an assistant librarian who is classified 


as a teacher-librarian. The assistant librarian has an M.A. from 











San Jose State College. There are seven inmate positions in the 


library. Six of these have Pay numbers with salaries of $3.00 to 





$4.50 per month. The chief clerk of the library has a pay number with 


a salary of $10.00 per month. 

Books and related materials: Various bibliographic tools 
(Cumulative Book Index, Book Review Digest, Books in Print, 
Publishers' Trade List Annual) are used in selecting materials. 
These aids and publishers' catalogs are used to select materials 


of a general interest for the inmates. The library subscribes to 


34 periodicals and three newspapers. There are no pamphlets, pictures 


or audio-visual materials. Extensive work is done on book repairs 
and innumerable books are held in a closed area in a room to the 
rear of the main library. Altogether approximately 20,000 books 
are held in the library. It was pointed out that the books in the 
closed area were totally "accessible" to all inmates. Books are 
arranged according to the Dewey Decimal system and there is a card 
catalog. The reference and reserve room book collections are very 
good and current. The reserve room houses subjects most in demand, 
1.e., black literature, psychology, sociology and new books. Call 
slips must be presented for these books. The general collection on 
the open shelves is poor and needs a thorough weeding. There are 
multiple copies of titles which are no longer popular , 

many outdated books on technical and scientific subjects , 

and many sets in literature and history which are dated and 
consequently not read. Much of the fiction is old and dated. There 
are many good books but they are difficult to locate among the old 
and unused titles on the crowded shelves. The library does have a 


good collection of ethnic studies materials in books and periodicals. 
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Physical facilities: The reader area is extremely cramped and the 
Space that is given to the library is totally inadequate for the 
population of San Quentin. Books are stacked on high shelves making 
Supervision of the library impossible. Most of the books are old 
and shabby and so crowded together that leisure reading and browsing 
are discouraged. The lighting, furnishings and equipment are all 
inadequate and not conducive to encouragement of library use. It 
was pointed out repeatedly that the closing of San Quentin is 


anticipated and that more appropriate facilities cannot now be 


acquired. 
Location and availability: The library is located an) the sane 
adjacent to the main cell blocks. It is accessible to living and 


education areas, but quite remote from vocational and industrial 
areas. The library is open an adequate number of hours for inmate 

use although there are no evening hours. They may be due to security 
restrictions, although evening hours would be an advantage for those 
inmates who are assigned to jobs in the industrial areas. The library 
is open Monday through Friday 8-11:00 am, and from 12:15 to 4:00 pm. 
On weekends the library is open from 8-1l am and from noon to 3 pm. 
Holiday schedules are the same as weekend schedules. All inmates 

who hold privilege cards may use the library. A privilege card is 

not necessary for access to legal materials which must be used in 


the library. 


Service to users: The library makes a strong effort to encourage 
library use among all inmates. Regular booklists are published and 


distributed. A booklet entitled "Power Through Reading" prepared 
by the librarian, provides general information, a description of 
the scope of the collection, regulations for library use and rules 


for ordering copies of magazines and books. for personal use. In- 
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Mates may borrow a maximum of five books for one or two week periods. 
Book loans may be renewed if other inmates have not requested them. 
Interlibrary loans are Secured from the County Library in San Rafael 
and from the State Library. Library services were extended ona 
collection loan basis to death row. Residents of death row could 
make requests for specific titles. With theirdissolution of this 
segregated area, those inmates will most likely receive the same 
privileges as inmates in other Parts of the prison. Library services 
to the Adjustment Center are very limited. 

staff library: «There are several other libraries at San Quentin. 
The medical library, located in the hospital, has approximately 
2,500 volumes and is utilized in the inmates' LVN training program. 
The in-service training library is managed by the institution's 
training officer. The budgets of each of the libraries at San 
Quentin are separately maintained. The institution librarian has 
the responsibility only for the inmates library. 

Administrative and budgetary support: The library has a budget 
of595 59:7 soudt of Support funds and a budget of $1,800 from the 
inmate welfare fund. $1,000 is appropriated for binding purposes. 
Correctional Training Facility, Central Library, Box 686, Soledad 

a) 105 bw GQeom Cre =2016%- ext Point! T. Lith dst W ke FS2S. , 8-4:30; 
John J. Raffile, Librarian. 

Correctional Training Facility, North Library, P. 0. Box 2530s 
Soledad CA 93960, =o 8245-5) Leonard Rudges, Teacher-Librarian. 
Characteristics»of inmates:, The average population of both Central 
and North facilities at the time of the Committee's visit was 900 
fom cachefacilitiys2 Therefore, there is an overall population of 
1800. CTF-North has an average age grouping of 23.5 years; CTF- 


Central has an older inmate population with an average age of 28.5 
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years. These age groupings are somewhat lower than the median age 
for CDC males (30.9). Over 60% of CTF-North inmates are ages 20 

to 24 years while the percentage of CDC males in this grouping is 
2%" Some 7.4% of CTF-North Facility's men are under 

2l as compared to 2.5% for overall CDC population. Felonies for 
which CTF inmates were convicted average somewhat higher for robbery, 
assault, burglary and rape than the average for felony convictions 

of CDC males. Fewer CTF inmates were convicted for homicide than 

was the average for CDC. Narcotics convictions constituted 15.1% 

for CIF-Central and: 16.7% for CTF-North which isi fairly hear the 
median for CDC males. At the time of the Committee's visit, ethnic 
representation among inmates was as follows: 22% Chicano, 30% black, 
47% anglo and 1%"other! This represents a slightly lower than 
average population representation for anglo and a somewhat higher 
population of Chicano (16.6% for CDC overall’ vsv 22% for Crp) eee 
very high percent of inmates (80.9% at CTF-Céentral’ and 95¥1% at 
CTF-North) had not been paroled isnce first committed on their present 
violation. For average CDC males, 75% had been paroled and subse- 
quently returned to custody for parole violations. A far higher 
percentage than average had served prior jail or juvenile sentences 
(57% at CTF-Central; 73% at CTF-North as compared to 48% for CDC 
males). However, most inmates at CTF were serving their first 

prison commitment. Most inmates at CTF (57%) were committed from 
Southern California. 

Educational background: The grade placement for inmates at CTF is 
7.8 for CTF-Central and eighth grade for CTF-North. The overall grade 
placements for,CDC males is 7287) “About 53°ofMinmates®ine either 


facility have completed grade twelve or over. 











Programs for inmates: Inmates arrive at CTF from one of the two 
reception and guidance centers within the CDC system. Inmates 
are sent to CTF for minimum or minimum-medium security care. There 
is a very good academic program at CTF operated under the guidance 
of the Head of the Education Department. The Monterey County Office 
of Education provides over 20 accredited teachers. Academic courses 
from basic literacy programs through high school are offered at CTF. 
In addition, some inmates take college level correspondence courses 
through the University of California. Approximately one-half of the 
population at CTF is involved in academic training. Vocational 


programs at CIF include the following subjects: 


Central North 

Welding Welding 

Machine Shop Masonry 
Horticulture Machine Shop 

Auto Body and Fender Dry Cleaning 

Sheet Metal Mill and Cabinet 
Giiset Printing Landscape Gardening 
Auto Mechanics Drafting 

Baking Upholstery 

Meat Cutting Auto Mechanics 


Appliance Repair 

Shoe Repair 

Electronics 
Every effort is made to provide vocational training and experience 
and to qualify inmates for employment upon their release. In 
addition, inmates are assigned to work within the institution in such 
areas as painting, plumbing, refrigeration, electrical and clerical 


work. Industrial operations of CTF include a clothing factory and 











a wood products plant. A dairy farm and a hog ranch maintained at 


CTF supply pork and milk for both facilities. 

Miscellaneous activities: CTF is one of the innovators of extended 
visiting privileges among the institutions. Men with appropriate 
security privileges are permitted to visit with their families in 
open picnic areas outside of the security area. Family visiting 
facilities are also provided at CTF for married inmates. Inmates 
are allowed TG, use steepness make collect calls... Wore eiecee 
projects exist and, at the time of the Committee's visit, a number 
of inmates were participating in thie program. A large number of 
inmate groups and organizations are active in CTF. The Central 
Facility had over 20 inmate activity groups including a Mexican- 
American culture group, social awareness groups, a Toastmasters 
International group, a local Jaycees, Alcoholics Anonymous, a 
Latin-American culture group, etc. 

Administration and staff: More than 500 staff members are employed 
at CTF. Both facilities are administered by one superintendent with 
a business manager, industries manager and a chief medical officer. 
Each of the separate facilities has a deputy superintendent in charge. 
When the South Facility (not described herein) is in use, it has 

an associate superintendent in charge. In addition, there are two 
associate superintendents, hour unit program administrators, medical 
doctors and full-time psychologists, correctional councilors, 
accredited academic teachers, certified vocational instructors 

and a uniform correctional staff. Community relations with the 
surrounding area are excellent. Many volunteer groups perform 
regular services at the institution. CTF apparently has made a 


strong effort to assure the support of the surrounding community 


in its programs and services. There seemed to be a particularly 














high level of morale among administrators and staff. 
Library program: Each of the facilities (Central and North) has 

its own library, each directed by a librarian. The Central Facility 
is designed on the "telephone pole" scheme. Inmate movement through 
the main corridor is very controlled, and different wings of the 
Central Facility are separately assigned to visit the library at 
designated times. Most of the population of the mainline population 
at the Central Facility has access to the library. Men in segregated 
areas were afforded the opportunity of making requests for books 

and of having books delivered to them by the librarian or the 
Segregation officer. Cells in segregation lacked adequate lighting 
for reading purposes, and it is to be hoped that this deficiency 
Will be corrected. The CTF-Central library was located in 

Spacious, well-lighted quarters immediately off the main corridor. 
The library's facilities occupied approximately 6,000 square feet. 
The Legal Library was housed in a separate alcove to the library. 
The inmate librarian there remarked that the legal collection was 
"too general" and not directly applicable for inmate use and needs. 
Some tables, chairs and typewriters were available for inmates 
preparing writs. While the Committee was visiting the CTF-Central 
library, members of the Inmate Advisory Council Library Committee 
met with the Blue Ribbon Committee in order to discuss the library 
collection, inmate needs and the overall administration of the 
library within the institution. The Library Committee presented 

(in writing) a number of cogent suggestions and requests. Although 
some members of the IAC Library Committee expressed a somewhat 
belligerent attitude towards the prison administration, and although 
some of the vocal requests and opinions of the library committee 


members were sometimes self-centered rather than reasonable 
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expressions of common need, the Committee was sufficiently impressed 
with the statements made by the IAC Library Committee that it agreed 
that the contents of the statement of demands be included in this 
report. Demands made by the library committee included: (1) a 

book selection committee comprised of inmates; (2) prompt availa- 
bility to readers of new library books; (3) addition of morewepecial 
interest books (political science, metaphysical, philosophical, 

art, chess, hobby and ethnic Sean (4) more typewriters in the 

law library and availability of duplicating machines; (5) augmented 
newspaper and periodicals subscriptions; (6) updated telephone books; 
(7) improvement of card catalog; (8) improved overdue system; (9) a 
book donation box for employee donations; (10) inmate suggestion box 
for acquisitions; (11) increased number of paperback purchases: 

(12) proportionate distribution of ethnic books by ethnic represen- 


tation in the inmate population. 


Books and related materials: Purchases some new books from a large 
book vendor at a discount. Some books are purchased from second- 
hand dealers. Receives many gifts. Purchases no paperbacks. 


Selection policies: Uses Library Journal’ for book selection. 


There is a library committee of the Inmate Advisory Council. Inmates 
can suggest titles. 

Quantity: Subscribes to 20 magazines and 4 newspapers. There are no 
pamphlets, pictures or audio-visual materials. 

Maintenance: Books need mending and the collection needs a consi- 


derable amount of weeding. 


Quality: The referenoemcollecti one las somercr vue basic titles, but 
also has many outdated annuals. The encyclopedias are old. Has a 


/ 
Job Opportunities microcard collection and a reader/printer. There 


were multiple copies of many titles. The IAC Committee recommended 











a subscription to a Chicano periodical, of which there is none at 
present. They also recommended a subscription to a sports perio- 
dical. There were many old and little read fiction titles. There 
is a collection of novels written in Spanish. There appears to be 

a need for more books on currently popular subjects such as the 
occult, philosophy and religion and ethnic studies. 

Arrangement and organization: The Dewey Decimal classification is 
employed and Cutter numbers are used. The card catalog is author- 
title only, with a classed catalog for subject access. The catalog 
is not complete due to the lack of rods for the trays. Book jackets 


ane. used. fon displays. 


The library at CTF-North was located at the time of the committee 
visit in a rather cramped long room of approximately 1800 Square 
feet.. The library served two sections of CTF-North and separate 
doors provided access to each section. Thus, the library was as a 
connecting link between the two sections of CTF-North. Plans at 

the time of the Committee's visit were underway for expansion of 
library quarters into facilities at CTF-North which would provide 
30,000 square feet. The decision for the move depended upon approval 
of the Superintendent. The CTF-North library does a great amount of 
rebinding including catalogs of publishers. Some of this seemed 
rather unnecessary to the Committee. On the other hand, telephone 
books here were in some cases six years out of date (telephone 

books are very useful in institutions since they provide inmates 
with names and addresses of potential employers). Access to 
periodicals at CTF-North had recently been considerably delimited 


due to security restrictions. While the members of the Blue Ribbon 
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Committee were sympathetic with the tragic incidents which had 
occurred at the Correctional Training Facility and understood 

the need for many of the security precautions that had subsequently 
been instituted there, it was obvious that arbitrary restrictions 
such as access to periodicals were designed more as a means of 
punishment or curtailment of privileges than a reasonable security 
precaution. Restrictions had also been placed upon ordering of 
books on interlibrary loan from the State Library; the librarian 
explained that only books related to course work or to legal 
references were requested from the State Library. "No hobby or 
'sexual' books were ordered from the State Library". The insti- 
tution does exchange books with other institutions; however, such 
practices may effect a greater variety of materials but do not 
insure a progressive growth of a library collection. The hours 

of CTF-North library were: 1-3 pm Tuesday through Saturday; 

8-1l am on Tuesday and Thursday; 6:30-8:30 pm Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday. While these hours may provide a range of times for 
access to the library, the total hours of opening are insufficient 
for the population served and a greater period of time should be 
provided. 

Books and related materials: Purchases primarily from remainder 
houses and secondhand dealers anddependence on donations. 
Selection policies: Inmates suggest titles for purchase. 

Quantity: Library collection totals 16,000 volumes. There are no 
pamphlets, pictures or audio-visual materials. 

Maintenance: Has a book bindery and repair training program. Some 
books are in need of repair. Some weeding needs to be done. 
Quality: Has a good start on a basic reference collection. Has a 


collection of books in Spanish. .dnstead of being discandedyon 





DVI 








mended, books just wear out. Library does not buy paperbacks. 

Gift collections of paperbacks were placed in housing units. 

The library has a problem with book mutilation. 

Arrangement and organization: The Dewey Decimal classification 

is employed and Cutter numbers are used. Book jackets are used 

for displays. The card catalog is author-title with a small Subject 
Section. 

Deuel Vocational Institution Library, P. 0. Box 400, Tracy 

CA 95376, (209) 466-5114, ext. 6, daily, 8 am-9 pm. Calvin 
Tomlinson, Librarian. 

Characteristics of inmates: Deuel Vocational Institution at Tracy 
is a medium security facility principally for younger offenders and 
hard-to-manage juveniles. The population of DVI is 1,140 with an- 
other 300 inmates in the Deuel Reception and Guidance Center. 

The median age of inmates at DVI is 23 years, compared with the 

30.9 median age for CDC general population. There are, in addition, 
approximately 70 youth authority wards whose age span is 18-21. 

DVI was formerly called the "California Vocational Institution" 

and originated in Lancaster in 1945. In 1953 the institution was 
moved to Tracy and became known under its present name. There is 

a work crew of about 300 older inmates. Average length of stay 

for DVI inmates is approximately thirty months. Offenses for 
commitment at DVI are somewhat higher than the CDC average for 
homicide, robbery and assault; approximately the same for theft and 
auto theft; lower than the CDC average for rape and sex crimes and 
for narcotics and dangerous drugs. Almost twice as many DVI inmates 
are serving sentences for escape from other institutions than the 
average for all CDC males. Median grade placement for DVI inmates 


is approximately 7.7, about average for CDC. The illiteracy rate 
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is 2.2% which is lower than the total for CDC. This is not 
surprising because of the comparatively youthful age of DVI 
inmates. Those serving life sentences constitute 9.3% of the 

DVI population; 6.8% of the total males in CDC institutions are 
serving similar sentences. Over 71% of DVI inmates have records 
of prior jail or juvenile commitments. This is the highest of any 
California institution; the average for total CDC males is 48%. 
Some 28% of DVI inmates have escape records, as compared to 24% 
for-al Peper naless 

Program for inmates: DVI has a separate Reception and Guidance 
Center where committed felons may spend up to sixty days. Pre- 
sentence confinees are also held at the R &€ G Center. Classification 
is based on age and training potential. Inmates atDVI with 
histories of behavior and custodial problems are housed in a 
separate Adjustment Center ("AC"). At the time of the Committee's 
visit about 75 men were housed in the Adjustment Center in L Wing. 
Of these 75 men, 33 were enrolled in basic education programs and 
22 in high school programs. Vocational education is also available 
to men in AC. 

Administration and staff: Two Associate Superintendents report 
directly to the Superintendent of DVI. There is a Supervisor of 
Academic Instruction to whom the Librarian reports. In addition 
to the Librarian, who is a teacher-librarian, there are seven 
contractual teachers who are assigned to DVI but are employees of 
the school district. 

LIBRARY PROGRAM: 

Library Personnel: There is one teacher-librarian who has several 


courses in library science but is not a professional librarian. 











Nine inmates are assigned to the library; seven of them have pay 
numbers ranging from $6 to $18 weekly. Selection of materials 
is the responsibility of the librarian. The library subcommittee 

of the Men's Advisory Council advises in the selection of materials 
with special interest in ethnic materials. The librarian observed 
that inmates were helpful in suggesting materials. 

Books and related materials: Materials are ordered at a discount 
from Baker and Taylor, one of the largest jobbers in the U.S. There 
are 42 periodical subscriptions. The library subscribes to 10 
newspapers, the Los Angeles Sentinel and the Black Times. There are 
no pamphlets, pictures or audio-visual materials. The library 
receives gifts, especially from the staff, and gets some local library 
discards. The librarian buys some paperbacks and would like to 
purchase more paperbacks or Permabound books for the housing units. 
Many books are in need of mending. Since shelf space has not been 
needed, very little weeding has been done. There is only a very 
small reference collection. No back files are kept, older issues 

of periodicals are sent to the hospital and to locked wings. Sub- 
scriptions to local newspapers are switched from year to year. 
Current topics, popular subjects, and ethnic studies materials 

are purchased. Multiple copies are purchased when needed. The 
collection is very strong in literature, biography and U.S. history. 
There are many outdated and unread travel books. The mysteries 

and westerns are very worn. There are many outdated and unread 
books in the fiction section. 

Arrangement and organization: The Dewey Decimal classification is 
used. There is a shelf list arranged by author. Subject headings 
are not used. There are special files of biographies, mysteries, 


All Modern Library 





science fiction, westerns and short stories. 
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editions are shelved separately and a special file listing them 

is in the catalog. A list of new books is kept. Dewey Decimal 
posters are placed above the nonfiction sections. 

Location and availability: The library is adjacent to the main 
travel areas and is accessible to the majority of the population. 
Library hours are from 1-4 pm, and from 6:30-9 pm Tuesday through 
Fridays. On Saturdays, the library is open from 9:30 to noon and 
from 1-4 pm. 

Services to users: The library purchases college level material 
for students enrolled in college courses. There is a cooperative 
program with Delta College in Stockton. The law library receives 
about 20-30 requests a week for legal materials. It was estimated 
that only one or two percent of the inmates at DVI use the law 
library. This is possibly due to the relatively young age of the 
inmates who lack the experience and the counseling of the older 

"4 ailhouse lawyers" available at the other institutions. The 
Adjustment Center branch serves the same general purposes as the 
main inmate library. New books for this branch are being purchased 
from a Library Services and Construction Act grant. Materials 

are provided for those AC residents pursuing college level courses. 
There is a limit of five books per inmate although inmates may 
exchange materials freely. The library has a typewriter available 


for use by inmates for practice typing or writ typing. 


Staff library: The library program for the institutional staff was 


not observed by the Committee. 

Administrative and budgetary support: Budget for the library service 
is approximately $3,800 of which $1,000 is from support funds and 
$2,700 is inmate welfare funds. Because of the youthful age of some 


of the inmates, ESEA Title I funds were available. 





SCC 








Extra-Institutional resources: The institution provides liaison with 
Individual Learnining Services. This is a service which is affil- 
iated with over 1,000 colleges,universities and some corporations 
to provide outside contracts. DVI has cooperative programs with 
Delta College and San Joaquin College. 

Sierra Conservation Center, Inmate Library, P. 0. Box 497, Jamestown 
BAS 952078 MF. le S0seW,. 6:30-9:30... John F. Spindler, Librarian. 
The Sierra Conservation Center (Jamestown) is one of the three 
special pre-camp training centers established for training inmates 
for assignment to the correctional conservation camps. These 
training centers give inmates specialized training and instruction, 
and oversee the camp operations in the regions in which they are 
located. The Conservation centers are medium-minimum security 
institutions. Programs include special training by the Division 

of Forestry in firefighting techniques and forest conservation work. 
Dormitory housing permits intensive group counseling built around 
the various housing units. Vocations and academic training is 
available. A special program of physical conditioning prepares 
inmates for hard work in rugged terrain and on forest fire lines. 
SeCahae -dn wintate population sot, 1,000. Five hundred of these are 
designated as medium security and five hundred as minimum security. 
Medium and minimum security units are housed separately but share 
library and educational facilities. 

Characteristics of inmates: The population at SCC had been 1,000 
at the time of the visit; this population was on the decline ; 

less than one year earlier the population had been 1,500. The 
median age in years for inmates at SCC was 28.9; this is somewhat 
lower than the 30.9 for CDC males. The offenses for which SCC 


inmates were committed were considerably lower for homicide, rape 
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and sex crimes, and arson. A greater than average number of inmates 
had been committed for robbery, burglary, narcotics and dangerous 
drugs. Ethnic representation among inmates at SCC indicates a 
slightly lower representation of whites than the CDC average, 

and a somewhat higher proportion of blacks and inmates of Mexican 
descent than the CDC average. Incidents of parole history among 

SCC were the same as for average CDC males. A higher than average 
DPrOPOLVL LON. Of, 1 Cu Hienee mre histories of prior jail or juvenile 
commitments while a slightly lower than average number had records 
of prior prison commitments. History of escapes and attempted 
escapes among SCC inmates was consistently lower than for CDC males. 
Only a small number (1.9%) of SCC inmates were serving life sen- 
tences. This compared with 6.8% for CDC male population. Median 
grade placement for SCC inmates was 7.8, the same as the median 

for CDC males. However, the percentage of functional illiterates 
was only 2.4% as compared with 3.1% for CDC males. 

Program for inmates: All inmates at SCC have been processed through 
the Reception and Guidance Centers. The daily times schedule 
provides considerable time for library use and other free activities 
to those inmates who are not actively involved in the camp instruc- 
tional program or in activities at the satellite camps themselves. 
Inmates who are sent out during the day for conservation work in 

the surrounding area often return to the camp fairly late in the 
afternoon. Therefore, some inmates have far more time for individual 
pursuits than others. Due to the dormitory arrangement, there is 
considerable freedom with respect to the use of evening time. In- 
mates may visit with each other, read or engage in other activities 


UitL Leonie outs 











Library program: The library is under the direction of a librarian 
who works with the assistance of approximately 10 inmates. The 
library is readily accessible to inmates in both the minimum and 
medium security compounds. Books are ordered through the 
McNaughton Plan (which provides selected books in broad areas} 
these arrive with covers and ready for use); others are ordered from 
Baker and Taylor (book jobbers located in Reno, Nevada). There is 
a good selection of reference books, telephone directories, perio- 
dicals (25 subscriptions), and books in specialized interest. The 
latter include astrology, palmistry, parapsychology, esoteric 
religious, psychology, sociology, philosophy, bridge, chess, and 
ethnic materials (black and Chicano). Books in the categories 
mentioned above are the only ones subject to a checkout, or circu- 
lation control system. The library orders upon request nonfiction 
books from the State Library. A currently valid card catalog is 
not maintained. Instead, a shelf-list is available which lists only 
fiction books by author and nonfiction books by Dewey Decimal 
classification number. This is a very inadequate tool for readers 
to use, since the shelf list is not designed for public use but 
only as a control for internal administration of the library book 
collection. As with other libraries in the CDC it Sac GUO Iver 
collections at SCC have not been weeded and Many out-of-date and 
Older books exist in the collection which are in poor shape and 
provide little or no interest to the inmate readers. The budget 
for the library (1972) included $1,900 from the Inmate Welfare Fund. 
The librarian stated he was unable to get additional budgetary 
figures (for nonfiction and other materials designated for purchase 
from departmental budgets) from the accounting office. The legal 


library was located in the general library. Included in this collec- 
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tion were only the books required under the CDC ruling for minimum 
legal collections plus those acquired by donations and those on loan 
from the State Library. A legal clerk was assigned the task of 
maintaining the legal library, issuing books to inmates for use in 
the library and forwarding requests for legal materials to the 

State Law Library. Extra institutional resources included an 
existing program with the California State University, Stanislaus. 
Several inmates were involved with courses through that institution. 
Southern Conservation Center Library, P. 0. Box 368, ChinowU Aas 
(714) 628-1241, M-F, 8:15-11:15., 1-4:30; M-Th, 7:.30—9 21 SRS ee ces 


1-4:15. McKinley Quates, Teacher-Librarian. 


Characteristics of inmates: The Southern Conservation Center is 


located on grounds adjoining the California Institution for Men at 


Chino. It provides a medium-minimum security facility for a 
population of approximately 400. The Southern Conservation Center 
acts as a base for several camps. Pre-camp training is done at 


SO0C elie population count given above does not include the 
population of the camps. The median age for SoCC inmates is 32.5 
years, somewhat higher than the median for CDC. Fewer inmates at 
SoCC are in the 20-24 age group (15.7%) than for overall CDC 
population (21%). Normal distribution of offenses applies for 
inmates at SoCC, although there is a lower proportion of sex offen- 
ders, and a higher than average proportion for narcotics and 
dangerous drugs. Ethnic distribution is approximately the same as 
for total CDC males. The median grade placement for SoCC inmates 
is 8.1 years as compared to the average for CDC males of 7.8 years. 


Some 2.9% are classififed as functionally illiterate. 











Program for inmates: Inmates are assigned to SoCC on the basis of 
diagnostic tests and examinations conducted at the reception center 
at Chino (CIM). The primary purpose of SoCC is to train inmates 
for work in the camps. A cadre of inmates (somewhat older than the 
average CDC population) remains at SoCC for maintenance and general 
program purposes. 

Administration and staff: Approximately 170 staff are employed 
erisoCC. 

LIBRARY PROGRAM: 

Library Personnel: There is no librarian assigned at SoCC. The 
person responsible for the library was classified as a teacher. 

A number of inmates are assigned to the library. 

Books and related materials: Relatively few books or periodicals 
are purchased. Many of the books at SoCC are gifts from other 
libraries or are government surplus. No statement of selection 
policies was available. Inmate suggestions are used for book pur- 
chases. It was pointed out that policies involving restriction of 
materials were under the authority of the Superintendent. There 
are no pamphlets, pictures or audio-visual materials. Each camp 
has at least two newspaper subscriptions. Many books are in need 


of repair. The collection includes many discarded library books and 


government surplus books. There are many old travel guides, outdated 
annuals and old textbooks. Ethnic study materials and other hard 
to keep books are locked up in the office. The library did not seem 


adequate as the general service attitude appeared restrictive. 
Location and availability: The library is located in the education 


building. 


Services to users: Only rudimentary services were observed. 
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Extra-Institutional resources: Group discussions are held in the 
library in the evenings. Inmates may take courses for junior 


college credit through Chafee College. 











ADDENDUM 


Agency: Santa Rosa-Sonoma County Public Library April 30, 1973 
Third € E Streets LSGAS Hite iva A 
Santa Rosa, California 95404 


Project: Los Guilucos School, California Youth Authority, Library Project 


femoue March |. 1973 through June 30, 1973 


The advantages of providing correctional library service through contracts with 
public libraries have been clearly demonstrated by the Los Guilucos Project. 
Making the diverse resources of the modern public library accessible to the 
incarcerated reinforces a most basic rehabilitative goal, that of encouraging 

the offender to acquire information and attitudes which wil] support a lasting, 
self-supporting, socially acceptable adjustment to his community. The managerial 
advantage in delegating library responsibilities to that public agency having 

the expertise to operate quality service is evident, particularly as the public 
pressures for both security and reform require more and more of the correctional 
officials skill and time. The nature and amount of authority necessarily 
relinquished by prison administrators through contracting for public library ser- 
vice is not one which would be likely to threaten the internal security of the 
facility; indeed, the provision of an attractive, quality library program does 
much to relieve internal tensions. The economic advantages to the correctional 
institution in contracting with a public library go beyond simply saving money 
through centralized purchase and cataloging, and include improving communications 
within the institution, improving professional attitudes through a good staff 
library, having quick access to information, ending hours of wasted time in 
research and improving the quality of vocational and educational programs by 
providing a wealth of resource material. 


The observable effects upon the staff attitudes and collection of a public 
library engaging in contractual service to a correctional institution are several. 
As the informational needs of inmates and correctional workers are revealed and 
assessed, librarians are forced to examine their selection and book purchasing 
techniques, The diversity and quantity of requests eminating from the outlet, 
relating to the areas of minority group literature, legal questions, foreign 
language material, erotic literature, re-examinations of sexuality, drug abuse, 
contraversies and many other areas, force librarians to search out specialized 
publications and ways of acquiring them. To have, concentrated in one branch, 
patrons representative of the alienated groups within our general society has 
widened and deepened our librarians' contact and concern with other unserved 
people. 


A goal in Stage || of the original Los Guilucos Project design was ''to test 

the adequacy of existing standards for correctional institutions for youth 

by establishing a library in accordance with them and measuring its use and 
benefits.'' Although the operation of an on-site library lasted less than six 
months, opportunity both to test the standards and to determine inadequacies 

Or omissions in those standards presented itself in the daily workings of the 
model. These standards,* a joint effort of the American Correctional Institute 
and American Library Association, treat the correctional library as an autonomous 


*American Correctional Association, Manual of Correctional Standards, 
Washington, D.C., 1966. 3rd edition, pages 502-518. 
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responsibility of prison administrators, although some elements point the way 
to inter-agency cooperation. The six essential elements of a correctional 
library outlined in the standards can form a framework for our summary report 
of observations and conclusions; 


1. Observations and Standards 


The Los Guilucos library shared in common with other divisions and programs 
of the Los Guilucos School the responsibility for educational, social, recrea- 
tional and vocational training of wards by providing supporting resource 
material Through close work with staff in charge of each program, the 
librarian, because of her affiliation with a large public library, could 
provide them with a diversity of such materials. For example, simply because 
a teacher has been put in charge of a career guidance program does not mean 
that he is familiar with sources of occupational information, trade school 
directories, scholarship aide and apprenticeship requirements. The public 
library, one of whose major functions is that of informal adult education, has 
a wide range of selection tools and experience in developing occupational col- 
lections and the library was able to contribute much to the guidance program 
by: developing a well-rounded vocational and guidance collection. The perspective 
and exposure of the correctional librarian who is also a public librarian 
guarantees broad experience in selection. 


The Los Guilucos Library was a positive aide in substituting new interests 
for undesirable attitudes among wards. As an example, a small group of junior 
college boys had enduring complaints about the inadequacy of institutional 
food in supporting their vegetarian diets. The library was able to supply 
material on organic vegetable gardening and the boys! energies were channeled 
into growing their own. 


The inviting, non-institutional atmosphere of the library helped to devel op 
reading as a leisure-time activity and as a therapeutic reiease from tensions. 


The library was regarded as a neutral middle-ground between the strains 
of the inside and the realities of the outside world. All inmates are at 
some time involved in pre-parole planning and the credibility of these written 
plans presented to the parole board are often determining factors in setting 
release dates, The library, through its up-to-date directories of social 
agencies, legal resources, drug programs, college catalogs, local newspapers, 
etc. became a vital contact with outside rehabilitative sources, adding 
substance and concrete facts to pre-parole planning. 


Programs and curricula of institutions are necessarily directed toward 
the ''typical'' ward. The library was unique in being able to provide educa- 
tional materials to those who fell outside the typical ward profile. Thus the 
special needs of a Chinese ward who wanted to study Chinese poetry, a young 
man who wanted to read articles from German medical journals, a young woman 
who intended to open a poodle-clipping service, were met, 


The variety of requests made by all levels of staff showed that the library 
was indeed serving the total institution, Maintenance crews enrolled in evening 
courses asked for books on sheet metal work. An assistant superintendent's 
personal request resulted in a search of Index Medicus and involved complicated 
reference referral procedure. A clerk seeking a promotion needed civil service 
study aids. Through the public library's back-up resources, all of these 
materials were provided. 


Because a public library handles staff and ward requests with equal 
seriousness, it contributes to mutual respect betwen these two groups. 








ye Library Collection and Services 


Although the Los Guilucos Library far exceeded the minimum Standard of 


''6.000 volumes and at least 10 books per inmate,'' it was found that at least 
10% of the specific title and Subject requests could not be filled from the 
permanent collection. The conclusion is that any prison library, even one 


which far exceed standards must rely on access to a public library which 


itself is tied into other Systems for both reference referral and interlibrary 
loan. 


The standards call for ‘annual additions at the rate of one current book 
per inmate, minimum" |f the words ''new title'' were substituted for ''book'' and 
if, through tie-in with the extension collection of a public library, approxi- 
mately 10% of the total collection would represent popular books on temporary 
loan, this would be a reasonable standard. 


The best assurance for Standards of quality (rather than the more easily 
measured quantity) is a tie-in with the book selection procedures of a central 
library which assures the librarians awareness of new titles through review 
media and meetings, and routing of catalogs and bibliographies, 


Although no inmates with serious enough vision problems to require special 
formats were ever encountered, large-type and Braille books would have been 
available to them through the public library, 


No Specific criteria for the selection of a "wide variety of current 
periodicals'' is mentioned in the standards. The standards should require that 
at lease 50% of the periodicals be indexed in such a general periodical index 
as Readers Guide or? Torfthe staff periodical collection, a more Specialized 
index. Without this control, the periodical collection might be made up of 


escapist and light magazines, of no value to the more serious student of social 
problems 


The standards mention that ''textbooks are not the direct responsibility 
of the librarian.'' The word ''direct!! could be eliminated. If the library is a 
branch of the local public library, the likélihood of being asked to take on 
this responsibility is nil. Nonbook materials were an integral part of the 
collection at Los Guilucos, although there was not enough time to explore the 
possibilities for their use in Programming. Public libraries with extensive 
phonograph record collections would be able to put a revolving deposit 
collection on loan in the correctional branch, The ready availability to us 
of films from the North Bay Cooperative Library System did much to enhance 
library programs. Films need not be restricted to in-library use but can be 


an effective way to get into living units to meet staff and talk with non 
book-oriented potential users. 


The full range of services suggested in the standards (p. 407-509) were 
offered. The success of some of the services, such as discussion groups, 
listening groups, and publicity through the institution paper, depends on 
how much opportunity is given the librarian to work with other staff and her 
aggressiveness in developing relationships with the staff. For example, if 
a social worker has been conducting book discussions in a dormitory in the 
evenings, should another group, perhaps better able to reach more inmates. be 
meeting in the library, and how could the two be combined? In an institution 
which has never experienced total library service, interested staff have some- 
times taken over those functions which properly belong in a library Semtric: 
indeed, some have often started their own libraries in their offices or 
classrooms, and the public librarian must work diplomatically to channel these 
activities back into the centralized library, where all can benefit from them. 








































3 Library Personne] 


Success in establishing public library administration of correctional 
libraries revolves largely around correctional officials' pre-conceived notions 
of what a librarian is and does and whether they can be convinced, through 
demonstration, of the advantages of hiring a librarian with profession training. 
In the past, and still prevalent, is the notion that the librarian is the 
person who watches over the dreary room full of gift books and that almost 
anyone with time available will do. As pressure for providing high interest - 
low vocabulary and minority group materials increased, these persons were often 
in control of special funds.:For the most part, if they had any library training 
at all, it was restricted to non-professional undergraduate courses, with no 
study of methods of material selection, reference procedures, inter-library 
cooperation or library administration. 


To convince prison officials that there is no adequate substitute for a 
professional librarian is a major task, but simply to provide a professional 
librarian as part of a contract for library services ‘s relatively easy. 
(Although finding a librarian on a particular staff with interest and abélity 
to work with inmates and corrections staff may be difficult.) 


In those situations where some other tenured or civil service staff 
persons functioning as "librarian," any contractual agreement should state 
that he will be under the public library's supervision and that, if he is to 
remain as an employee in the library, he must undertake intensive orientation 
and training at the central public library in order that his work will be in 
harmony with the procedures of the library providing the service. 


In some cases, if he is willing to abdicate his final powers of budget 
and selection of materials, he may be the ideal Support staff for the pro- 
fessional librarian, The advantages in a gradual phase-out of state teacher- 
librarian positions to avoid these conflicts must be decided at a high level. 
In those cases where institutions do employ a professional librarian he too 
will have to be oriented to the public library system 


A strong recruiting point for public libraries hiring a correctional 
librarian is that he may, after a period of serving in the facility, return 
to other types of public library service. if a librarian knows he is not 
doomed to correctional service the remainder of his career, he is more likely 
to maintain his enthusiasm. 


The standards call for one full-time clerical person for each librarian 
hired. Any contract with a public library should include acquisition and 
cataloging as well as processing of materials, activities which would consume 
about three-quarters of a clerk's time were there not centralized procedures. 
Therefore, the clerical position could be combined with the library technician 
position whose duties would include operation of the circulation desk, overdues. 
Filing of catalog cards, typing reports, etc, 


The personnel problem of most concern at Los Guilucos was one indirectly 
related to a basic correctional problem -- who is responsible for security, 
all staff within the institution or a specially assigned force? While it was 
worked out satisfactorily by means of a panic button and the placing of the 
responsibility directly on the library staff for the comings and goings of 
wards, it will differ in each institution according to the tightness of secur’ 
regulations, where the library is physically located in relationship to the 
control center, and the rapport which can be built between library staff and 
security staff. The ideal situation. perhaps, would be to choose a promising 
correctional officer and combine his duties with that of a library technician. 
In any case, security functions, perhaps more than any other, will determine 
patterns of usage and accessibility of the inmates to services, 
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Job descriptions for each library position should be mutually agreed upon and 
reviewed before contracts are renewed. In every position, back-stop staff should 
be available and trained for substitution, for sick leaves and vacations. 


'The librarian should be responsible to the chief administrator in charge 
of treatment.'' This was not so at Los Guilucos, although the librarian did have 
access to direct communication with the Superintendent. In most cases communi - 
cation was through the Supervisor of Education who also functioned as ESEA 
director, Fortunately this Supervisor was as much treatment oriented as he 
was education oriented, so that conflicts in the interpretation of the library's 
total institution responsibilities were non-existent. Nevertheless, it is felt 
that the library's position on the Organization chart should not depend upon 
the source of funds for the contract payments. 


The vital need for library staff orientation to the goals, programs and 
regulations of the correctional facility must be stressed. An orientation 
period of one or two weeks before the library opens is important in assuring 
both the library staffs' confidence in their ability to work in such a unique 


setting and in assuring that they are accepted as an integral part of the 
institution's programs. 


4. Budget 


Budget requests are an integral part of the contractual agreements. They 
should be specific enough to exhibit a realistic assessment of the needs abut 
flexible enough to accomodate both the windfalls of special grants and the 
vagaries of cutbacks in funding. A clause providing that a certain percentage 
of all funding for any future programs undertaken by the facility will be 
earmarked for library materials to support that program will prevent any one 
new program from depleting the library's book budget. 


Agreements should make clear well in advance which institution's form 
and procedures will be followed in purchase of material. In most cases 
special grants require specific account procedures. It is usually more 
efficient to use the well-established procedures of the library's acquisi- 
tions department, but if the contract hinges on using the institution's 
purchase orders, efficiency has to be sacrified to cooperation until better 
procedures can be worked out. 


5. Library Facilities and Supplies 


Although public library personnel were not involved in the planning of 
the library building at Los Guilucos, the facility proved to be amenable to 
modification in layout of furniture. Placement and choice of furnishings is 
closely related to security functions. A single large, Open room, unobstructed 
by solid shelving, is preferrable, Standards for space, shelving, location 


factors. lavatories, light, heat, ventilation and accoustics were met and 
surpassed. 


The library workroom, designed (apparently) for technical processing 
functions, was used as a correctional staff library and as a delivery pre- 
paration area. Deliveries from the main library were twice a week. There was 
no librarian's office or a conference room, although need was evident for 
both. Library and corrections administrations should come to a mutual agree- 
ment regarding the use of the building for non-library functions, so that if 
Such meetings are held they do not conflict with library operations. It was 
quickly discovered at Los Guilucos that, if a relaxed, attractive atmosphere 
is cultivated through expert choice of furnishings, many groups will wish 
to use the facility for meetings. An agreement must also be reached regarding' 
which correctional staff will have keys to the building. 
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A schedule of hours of opening is dependent upon the scheduling of other 
operations and programs to some extent. Weekend and evening hours were kept 
at Los Guilucos to meet the demands of the junior college students who were 
off-grounds all day. It +s recommended that the librarian do a study of the 
daily flow of activities within the institution before determining hours of 
opening. Ten hours per day, every day, may not be good use of staff and, of 
course, would require supplementary funds for added staff. The very fact that 
the librarian is an employee of the public library will prevent closure for 
other than the most: serious.reasons. 


6. System For Maintaining Teamwork 


The necessity for regularly scheduled evaluation meet ing between public 
library and corrections people involved in the program cannot be stressed | 
enough. Because library service is so reflective of the correctional programs, 
future plans for the institution need to be known in planning the library 
budget and operations. Regular meetings provide an opportunity to assure 
in-depth understanding of goals and study of potential problem areas. 


The regular statistical and evaluative reports of the librarian should 
be submitted to both the public library and corrections officials. Reports 
of the institution to the Department of Corrections or other governing agencies 
should be made available to the public library. 


Provisions for providing a smooth transition in the event of staff changes 
should be made, both from the point of view of correctional staff involved in 
planning the library program and from the point of view of public library 
staff involved in the: special service. Training programs should take into 
account personnel turn-over. 


Conclusion 


The major re-organization of California state correctional services provides 
an opportunity for state-wide re-examination of library service in and to 
correctional institutions. Long established facilities will be re-evaluating 
their new responsibilities, local jurisdictions will be expanding existent 
programs, and new facilities will be built. Where public libraries have failed 
in the past, for one reason or another, to assume responsibility for providing 
service to the many groups of people to whom libraries have been inaccessible, 
they must see, in the current re-structuring of corrections, a second chance. 
The Los Guilucos Project has provided a viable model for establishing a 
state-wide system which will assure inmate accessibility to a wide variety 
and depth of quality of library services. 
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